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For the New-Yorker. 
JUNE. 
Come with thy rose-wreaths, fair and laughing June! 
Fling thy rich odors upon every gele; 
Bid the blue waters wake their blith: st tune, 
And joy, and light, and melody pr: vail. 
Thou hast a store of treasures, and with thee 
We look for all things lovely: butterfies 
Flit like wing’d jewels ‘neath thy sunny skies; 
And roam, with tones of music, bird and bee. 
Thou art the loveliest of the sisters three— 
Summer's most beauteous child! Ob, still delay, 
Fairest of months! thy parting; fondly stay, 
And pour thy radiant smiles on lake and lea; 
Bear not from earth thy blessed gifts so soon ; 
Stay, stay thy flight, oh fair and laughing June! 
I would be with thee on the sunny hills, 
And by the streams would linger, as they flow 
With their perpetual music, sweet and low$ 
And where, in light, leap out the shining rills, 
Like chains of liquid diamonds, I would be. 
Methinks 't were sweet to wander fur ard free, 
Tempting each craggy hight or sylvan shade, 
A loiterer, where the mossy banks, inlaid 
With Nature's flowery gems, invite repose; 
And stealing o'er my brow, thy breath of balm 
Might lull each care my beating hosom knows, 
And bid the tossing waves of thought be calm; 
And I might half forget life's boding iils, 
Roaming with thee out on the sunny hills. 


Alas! it may not be; I am forbid 
By a stern duty, and my feet must press, 
Day after day, in toil and weariness, 
The city’s streets; while in my heart is hid 
Strange, passionate yearnings for a brighter spot. 
My childhood’s home is stealing on my sight; 
In native loveliness all unforgot, 
Fancy reveals it. Well I know the bligtt 
Of time has dimmed its beauty ; yet to me 
It ever rises with the summer day, 
Decked by thy hand in fair and fresh array; 
And on its verdant slopes I long to be, . 
A happy child, as careless and as gay 
As erst in thy bright reign I laughed the hours away. 


M.N. M. 
EEE 


LECTURES ON PHRENOLOGY AND ITS APPLICATION. 
BY GEORGE COMBE, Esq. 


(Reported for the New-Yorker.) 
LECTURE VIII. 

Horg.—This organ is situated on each side of that of Vert- 
eration, and before that of Conscientiousness. 

Dr. Gall did not discover this organ. The region which it 
occupies he left blank and marked with a note of interroga- 
tion. Indeed, he consided Hope as a mode of activity of ev- 
ery primitive faculty. In this he confounded Hope with De- 
sire ; but they are quite distinct. The criminal doomed to 
death may on the scaffuld have an earnest desire to live, when 
hope has utterly fled. 

Hope gives the tendency to believe in the future attainment 
of what the other faculties desire. Thus a person with Hope 
large, joined to large Love of Approbation, will expect to rise 
to distinction—to large Acquisitiveness, will hepe te become 
rich. This organ is a powerful aljeviator of affliction and 
source of enjoyment. It inspires with gay, fascinating emo- 
tions; it peints the future in hues of bliss and enchanting 
brilliancy. If Cautiousness be small, and Hope large, the in- 
dividual is gay, careless, happy for the passing day, and re- 
gardless of the future—or rather, Hope supplies his future 
with every desirable thing without subjecting him to the toil 





and difficulty of attainment. If the contrary combination ex- 








ist, then is the future hung with clouds and darkness; the 
present is not enjoyed, on account of the evils which are at 
hand, but which probably never arrive. 

In the mercantile man, Hope joined to deficient Cautious- 
ness leads to rash speculation. Such men see nothing in its 
true light. Advantages are magnified and difficulties are per- 
ceived. They promise largely, but rarely perform. Indeed, 
if Conscientiousness be deficient, they are generally great 
promisers. They will do any thing required of them some 
three or four months heace; and when the three or four 
months are gone by, and their promises are unredeemed, they 
are as ready as ever to promise again. They will go on 
promising positively to all eternity if you will only allow them 
three or four months for their promises to run. I would re- 
commend men in business, who may have to deal with per- 
sons of this class, always to judge for themselves as to the 
probability of their keeping their word, and act accordingly. 
This combination leads to gaming. On the other hand, if 
Acquisitiveness be large, joined with large Cautiousness, the 
motto is ‘A bird in the hand is worth two ina bush,’ and 
saving is resorted to. 

Hope, in religious matters, is an essential element of faith. 
It also tends to lessen or remove that ‘ Fear of Death’ which 
is to many minds so intensely painful. Some persons under 
its influence seem incapable of realizing the approach of 
death, and actually die by inches, persuading themselves all 
the while that they are in a fair way to recover. I have seen 
persons hope to be well, till death has extinguished the last 
ember of feeling. 

An argument of no small weight and beauty has been drawn 
from the existence of this feeling in the human mind, in favor 
of a future life. It is a feeling which seems to have direct 
reference to a future state. It naturally leads the mind to 
anticipations which the present world can never realize—to 
spring forward to something more excellent still. Now we find 
that every other feeling has its objects to which its full ener- 
gies can be directed. Philoprogenitiveness exists, and we 
have children on whom to lavish its endearments ; Adhesive- 
ness, and friends surround us on every side. Is Hope the ex- 
ception to the rule? Is there not a future world, to which 
its bright anticipations, so far beyond the realities of the pre- 
sent, bear the same relation, and where the ‘longing after 
immortality’ will be realized? Pope has ‘seized this idea, 
and thus expresses it: 

“Lo! the poor Indian, whose untutored mind 
Sees God in clouds, or hears him in the wind— 
His soul proud science never taught to stray 
Far as the Solar walk or Milky Way : 

Yet simple Nature to his Hope has given 

Bebind the cloud-capt hill an humbler heaven; 
Some safer world, in depth of woods embraced ; 
Some happier island in the watery waste, 

Where slaves once more their native land behold, 
No fiends torment, no Christians thirst for gold.” 

The idea is that as this faculty exists and relates to futu- 
rity, the futurity exists to which it is related. 

In the head of Rammobum Ray, this organ and Veneration 
are deficient, as you see by this cast, which was taken from 
Nature ; but my opinion is that, though true in other respects, 
it represents the head as too long. This may have been oc- 
casioned by the joining together of the mould: each half may 
have been one-fourth of an irich or so too long, making half 
an inch difference altogether. At any rate, I have never seen 
so long ahead. The form of it. however, is perfectly correct. 
The cast was given to me by a gentleman who saw it taken. 
In Mr. Martin's head, Hope is very defi@ient. In this head 
of a criminal, it is decidedly small. 


Wowpenr.—This organ is situated in front of Hope, at the 
side of Imitation, and immediately dbove Ideality. 
Dr. Gall observed some person*.pivne to extravagant nc- 


| tions, and whe pretended to see and hold conversations with 


the dead or absent. Are they, said he, fools or impostors, or 
does this depend on cerebral organization? He studied the 
history of those most remarkable for this, as Socrates. Tasso, 
Swedenborg, and others. He then examined and compared 
the heads of those most remarkable for the tendency, and 
found a prominence between Ideality and Imitation. Pur- 
suing this hint, he examined heads of the credulous whenever 
they fell in his way; and he found this disposition invariably 
associated with this development. It is the foundation of 
curiosity, and tends to love of the new; and, when large, it 
produces credulity, a tendency to be astonished and to believe 
in proportion to the improbability of a narrative. It also 
leads to superstition—to belief in ghosts and witchtraft. It 
was the foundation of the Scottish superstition called second 
sight. 

My own observations in regard tu it have been to this ef- 
fect: Those in whom I have seen it large have had a great 
love of news—the wonderful always delighted them. The 
novels of the Arabian Nights, the unexpected incidents of the 
Waverley novels, were to them a source of extreme pleasure. 
There was a look of wonder about the countenance: the ex- 
terior angle of the eye was drawn upward. Those in whom 
1 found this organ deficient had no such taste. Their delight 
was to strip every narration of the wonderful, and to reduce 
it to what they would call plain common sense. 

I am disposed to consider the prifmary function of this or- 
gan to be the Love of the New. Change is the character of 
the world. Wonder is given us to put us in harmony with 
the perpetual succession of new objects which supply the place 
of the old. Destructiveness puts us in harmony with decay, 
Wonder with renovation. Mr. Bryant, I find, has noticed the 
harmonious and benevolent operation of these two processes: 

“ My heart is awed within me when I think 
Of the great miracle that still goes on 
In silence round me—the aal work 
Of thy creation, finished, yet renewed 
For ever. Written on thy works I read 
The lesson of thy own eternity. 
Lo! all grow old and die! But see again, 
How on the faltering foots: of decay 
Youth presses—ever gay beautiful youth, 
In ali its beautiful forms. These lofty trees 
Wave not less proudly that their ancestors 
Moulder beneath them!” 

If this organ be, as I believe, the Love of the New, then its 
activity is probably an element in the interest we take in 
changes of fashion. Novelty is always pleasing to many. A 
new fashion is admired and thought beautiful; an old one 
soon seems to be unsightly. The dress and furniture of the 
early part of the reign of George II. excites our surprise. We 
wonder how people could ever be found to admire such a 
fashion ; yet it was admired when it was new. Of 
there are forms and fashions which are intrinsically beat 
There is a beauty which never palls, and objects over which 
fashion exercises no control. A Chinese tea-pot may be ren- 


dered agreeable by fashion, but will look ugly when the mode. 


changes ; but the exquisite vases dug from Herculaneum are 
as much to be admired now as ever they were. They will 
please in all countries and all ages. 

This faculty stimulates to the love of adventure. Sir John 
Ross observed it to be strongly developed in boys who ran 
away from home to follow the sea. Some imagine that a 
voyage, with its hardships and dangers, will soon cure the 
lads of their fancy; but in this they are not seldom disap- 
pointed. The very dangers have a charm in them to a mind 
thus constituted. 

The faculty of Wonder aids Genius, by prompting it to 
originality. In Scott, it was much more strongly developed 





than Ideality ; and the tendency of his mind corresponded 
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with the development. This leads me to notice the head of 
Sir Walter which is sold in this country. It is a palpable 
falsehood. The face is very like, and the general form is 
correct; but the dimensions are greatly exaggerated, as if to 
excite the organ of which we now speak. I have seen Scott 
a thousand times, and haye a perfectly correct cast of his 
head, taken by Mr. MacDonald; I therefore know what I 
say to be correct. 

In its higher degrees of development, Wonder becomes a 
passion for the marvelous. I know a gentleman in Edin- 
burgh, a very intelligent man, in whose head this organ ia very 
large. He remarked to me that he had often for his part 
wondered at people requiring evidence to enable them to be 
lieve. In his own mind the strongest intuitive tendency was 
toward belief, no matter how strange the thing to be believed. 
He had to exercise his intellect in order to restrict his belief 
to proper objects. Wonder should be very strongly mani- 
fested in the heads of those persons who embrace readily all 
that is mysterious in Animal Magnetism. 

This is a representation of the head of Baron Swedenborg. 
In him you see this organ very large. Swedenborg believed 
himself called to reveal the most hidden mysteries concerning 
the spiritual world. “In 1743,” said he, “it pleased the 
Lord to manifest himself to me, and to appear before me, to 
give me a knowledge of the spiritual world, and to place me 
in communication with angels and spirits; and this power 
has been continued with me till the present day.” “ Swe- 
denborg,” say his biographers, ‘was a man of unquestionable 
sincerity, but one of the most extravagant enthusiasts that 
ever lived.” I have seen a number of Swedenborg’s follow- 
ers, and this region is much developed in all of them. I must 


add that I have found them to be a moral and very. amiable || down beside Hare. I then drew a line from Casuality to) 


class of men. 
Mr. N————, of whom I have before spoken, more than | 
once was troubled with apparitions during the latter part of | 


THE NEW-YORKER. 





The virgin follows, with enchanted 
The mazes of some wild and Stale, 
From morn to eve. Henee, finally, by night 
The village matron, round the blazing hearth, 
Suspends the infant audience with her tales, 
Breathing astonishment! of witching rhymes 
And evil ; of the death-bed call 
fy who robbed the _— and devoured 

*s portion ; of unquict souls 
Risea from the grave to phe heavy guilt 
Of deeds in life concealed ; of shapes that walk 
At dead of night, and clank their chains, and wave 
The torch of around the murderer’s bed! 
At every solemn , the crowd recoil, 
Gazing each other speechless, and congealed 
With shivering sighs—till, eager for th’ event, 
Around the beldame all erect they hang, 


their beauty themselves, and afford neither food, raiment, nor 
protection to the corporeal form of man; and on this account 
some persons have been led to view them as merely Nature's 
vanities and shows, possessed of neither dignity nor utility. 
But the individual in whom Ideality is large, will in rapture 
say, that these objects and the lofty mountain, the deep glen, 
the roaring cataract, and all the varied loveliness of hill and 
dale, fountain and fresh shade, afferd to him the banquet of 
the mind; that they pour into his soul a stream of pleasure 
so intense, and yet so pure and elevated, that, in comparisun 
with it, all the gratifications of sense and animal propensity 
sink into insipidity and insignificance. In short, to the Phre- 
nologist, the existence of this faculty in the mind, and of ex- 
ternal objects fitted to gratify it, is one among numberiess in- 





Each trembling heart with grateful terrors quelled.” 
The natural language of this organ is to turn up the hands 


| stances of the boundless beneficence of the Creator toward 
| man; for it is a faculty purely of enjoyment—one whose sole 


and eyes with a peculiar expression of astonishment, and to i use is to refine, and exalt, and extend the range of our other 
y the head obliquely upward in the direction of this organ. | powers, to confer on us higher susceptibilities of improve- 


— : he 
——- is i nearly along the tem- | ment, and a keener relish for all that is great and glorious in 


| poral ridge of the frontal bone, lying backward and a little 


| 


the universe. 
a caeidainaie Weeiaanaiaananrtbeduanten | We find great differences in the developement of this faculty 
ge . P ... + | in various nations. The ancient Greeks possessed it large. 
jin mind, as this organ has been mistaken for Acquisitiveness. | : . 
| : . || You see how much this extends to the sides; this is another ; 
| The upper part of the head in Hare was very large. Sir W.) . "9 : ' , 
Hauiiioen cisl Gras cow thie; end ential gice at this r. Compare any of these with this Esquimaux 
Htahhae Ghesvesel thes és end acin ao urderer | **4ll, or with this of a New-Hollander, or this of a Carib. 
\ should have Ideality large. I was nt, and saw that they How great the difference! It is a remarkable fact that this 
tO teediniatiadinetanitieien ry I may remark that | ‘culty is almost invariably deficient in atrocious criminals. 
' anti-Phrenologists generally take little trouble to be correct ; | This is the bead of one; this of another; this of another. 
they scem to think that the more blunders they commit, the | We have more than a hundred, in all ef whom the same de- 
| worse it is for Phrenology. When these gentlemen had done, | “ciency exists, with one or two exceptions in favor of the 
|| I requested Professor Wilson, who was also present, to sit | French criminals. 

I have stated this to be the organ which produces refine- 
ment of feeling, and in my own country I have noticed that 














' Cautiousness on the Professor's head and asked them what 


they saw there. They said they saw a wide and large part, 
of the head. I then drew a similar line on the head of Hare, 


persons of low birth, whose talents and industry have raised 
them to wealth, are susceptible of refinement in their man- 


his life. These visions gave him amusement at first, as he | and asked them what they saw above it. They eaid they saw | ners, habits, and sentiments, in proportion to the develope- 
was fully aware of their unreal nature. He would see a long | 20thing at all. The line reached almost to the top of the | ment of this organ and that of Love of Approbation. When 


train of Greeks, then a long train of Turks, then a long train | 
of his own countrymen, pass before his eyes, each in appro- | 


head, the coronal region Leing very shallow. 
This rule is so important that I shall spend one moment 


| small, their primitive condition is apt to stick to them through 
life; when large, they make rapid advances, and improve by 


priate costume. At last one vision became so terribly real } more in its further illustration. Here are two hends of very | every opportunity of intercourse with their superiors. 


that he never afterward spoke of these visitations. He saw 


distinguished men. I place a black string around each. You) 


This sentiment gives to the conversation, in animated dis- 


his wife standing in the room; and so real was the appear- | see how much Canova has the advantage over Napoleon in || course, splendor, sprightliness and buoyancy. It gives taste 
ance that he spoke to her. She walked toward the window: | this region. Again, sce how large in Chalmers, who has a } in furniture and dress: an elegant vase, coach or chair, or the 
he followed her; and it was not till his bead and hands splendid imagination !—in Wordsworth, the poet !—in Joseph, | human form attired in dress in which grace, utility and beasty 


; 
| 


crashed against the glass that he became convinced of the | 


the sculptor !—in Haydon, the historical painter !—in Sir Da. 


| combine, are objects which we delight to see, and which we 


illusion. After death, the appearance of the dura mater and || Yid Wilkie, whose head in other respects is very great—and || fee] to be agreeable. The pleasure arising from it is natural, 


skull over this organ indicated that chronic inflammation had | 
existed. \ 

Sir Walter Scott remarks that “no man ever succeeded in | 
imposing himself upon the public as a supernatural person- | 
age, who was not to a certain extent the dupe of his own im- || 
posture.” 

There is a great difference of the development in this re- || 
gion among different nations. In the ancient Greek skulls it | 
is large; it is extremely large in the Peruvian skulls—and | 
they were exceedingly credulous, taking the Spaniards for | 


in Voltai pared with its development in Franklin, or 
the Rev. Mr. Martin, or Joseph Hume, M. P. 

Dr. Gall observed in a friend who bad a reputation for ex- | 
tempore verses, that his forehead above the nose rose perpen- 
dicularly and then retreated, extending itself laterally in such | 
@ way as to give the impression of a picce having been added 
on each side. He noticed the same developments in the busts 
of Homer, Ovid, and others. He was afterward invited by) 
M. Nicholai to see a collection of thirty poets of different ages | 
and countries, and found this part large in all, though they 





and of #0 excellent a quality that it is approved by Intellect 
and all the moral powers. 

As a fine contrast of developement, take this drawing of 
Chaucer, and this of Locke, or this of Cobbet, who had no 
notion of any thing refined or beautiful in poetry or the arts, 


|| and ridiculed the manifestation of this sentiment. 


Idealsty is often abused, and then, as in the case of Rous- 
seau, there is disgust for the realities of life. In society this 
organ and Self-Esteem are generally large in the coteries who 
are called exclusives, and who consider themselves to be 





supernatural beings; in the New Hollanders, on the contra- | “ere in ether wo, satan de » aoe renters pinks of perfection, and are so enamored of themselves as to 


ry, the organ is very small. Captain Cook remarks that when | 
his ship went near the shore, some natives were walking 
along; and though the sight of a ship under sail must have | 


been as strange a sight to them as a conveyance from the moon | ty, elegance, perfection or sublimity. He therefore called it' 


would be to us, they hardly stopped an instant, but just | 
glanced toward it and trudged on. 

The manifestations of this sentiment are finely delineated 
by in his ‘ Pleasures of the Imagination’: 


Strikes the quick sense, and wakes 











| with this sentiment, and expressed in words, become Poetry 
| —if expressed on canvass, Painting—if in marble, Sculpture. 


organ of Poetry; but Spurzheim saw that Poetry is the result | 
of various organs, and is in fact very different in kind; that 


think hardly any to be fit company for them. To form a cor- 
|| rect idea of the influence of this fecuity, compare the prose of 


thio exgan gives to Festsy er Frese 0 io quay of | Locke with that of Bacon; the metaphysical writings of 


Ideality. The various perceptions of the intellect imbued 


Constructiveness would be content to fashion and configurate 
—lIdeality wishes for exquisiteness, beauty, finish, taste. 
There are persons who are very deficient in this organ, and 
others who declaim, as a matter of religious principle against 
the objects of its gratification. But this is not the language of 
universal human nature, nor of physical natureeither. Where 


Ideality exists to a considerable extent, there is an innate de-| 
sire for the beautiful, and an instinctive love and admiration of 


it. The arrangements of the Creator in the material world are’ 
so far from being in opposition to it, that objects calculated in 
to excite and gratify the feeling, are every 
where scattered in the most profuse abundance. What are the 
flowers that deck the fields, combining perfect elegance 


of tint, but objects addressed purely to Ideality, annd the sub- 
ordinate faculties <2 Crloring and Form! They enjoy not 














Reid with those of Brown; or the poetry of Swift with that 


of Milton. This is a cast of Dean Swift's skull; but as it 


was taken after his idiocy, nothing ean be correctly predi- 
eated of it; in it, however, Ideality is very small, and his po- 
“ems are merely words strung into rhyme. ‘The talent for po- 
etry frequently appears during insanity. Of this many in- 
stances are on record. 

Ideality, by communicating the desire of perfection, and 
raising in the mind a high standard of perfection by which to 
compare our present actual attainments, is an important ele- 
ment of our nature as progressive beings, impelling us to rise 
continually in the scale of excellence. 


Svstimity.—You fi a part situated immediately behind 
Ideality marked in the bust with a note of interrogation. 
From its being sometimes small when Ideality is large, and 
large when Ideality is small, we conclude it is the region of 
a distinct faculty ; and same facts seem to show that it is the 
organ which gives the sense of the sublime, while Ideality 
gives the sense of the beautiful, There is much difficulty, 
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——_————L aaa]. aS —_—_—— 
however, in coming to # correct decision; for if we analyze {] when Philoprogenitiveness is manifested in attention to chil- 
the sublime we find one of its elements to be terror, which || dren, the pertinency of the exercise is pleasing to Wit; but 
would seem to be the result of Cautiousness. What we want || when the same feeling is lavished upon cats, dogs, or monkeys, 
is a decided instance in which Cautiousness and Ideality are || the ludicrous appears, and Wit laughs at it. He also re- 
small, and this region large. I know a physician in whom || marks, that Byron had Wit and Ideality large. His Ideality 
this part is large, while Cautiousness is small, and Ideality would admire a beautiful foot, his Wit prompt him to ridicule 
of medium size, who has an intense love of the grand and ||a deformed one. Hence his peculiar annoyance under his 
terrific. He could spend hours in gazing on a sea-storm, or || slight deformity. 
listening to the roar of the thunder or the cataract. But, ia || This organ, then, produces great amusement and enter- 
his head, Wonder is large, and that organ may be supposed || tainment, and is moreover a slight moral engine. Satire is a 
to aid in producing the feeling. What we still want is an in- || combination of Wit and Destructiveness, the latter being 
stance of a large isolated organ, where no auxiliary iufluence | generally much the largest ingredient. Humor is the result 
exists. decile of Secretiyeness and Wit. We have in the face three mus- 

Wit.—This organ is situated on the side of Causality. cles to draw the corners of the mouth up, or give the expres- 
When large it fills the lateral part of the superior portion of | sion of laughier, and one to draw them down, or give the cx- 
the forehead. Dr. Gall says that the best idea he can give | pression of weeping. Hence, some one has concluded that 
of its function is to say, that it is the distinguishing feculty of || man was intended to laugh three times, at least, for crying 
Rabelais, Cervantes, Boileau, Racine, Swift, Sterne, and Vol- i once, aise 
taire. When this developement is excessively large, it is at-— Imttation.—This organ is situated on the sides of Benev- 
tended with a disposition, apparently irresistible, to view ob | olence. It gives a squareness to the frontal part of the coro- 
jects in a ludicrous light. Laughter may be produced with- nal region, constituting 2 sort of table-land. To ascertain its 
out Wit. I have observed children in whom Acquisitiveness | size correctly, mark the distance it rises above Causality. 
is large, burst into laughter on being suddenly presented with | When small the head slopes suddenly down from Benevo- 
money; others who always laughed on an unexpected pre-| lence. To this head of Canova you see it gives great breadth. 
sentation of sweetmeats; others when suddenly praised. In this of Francois Cordonnier it is very large. In this of 
Those in whom Destructiveness is large laugh on secing an- || Voltaire it is still more strikingly developed, rising, indeed, 
other unexpectedly injured. A lady told me that she inev- | bigher than Benevolence. This is the head of Clara Fisher, 
itably laughs when she sees mischief or misfortune, such asa | taken when she was 8 or 9 years old, and much distinguished. 
broken leg or a fall in the mud overtake one. On the other f In it you see the same conformation. In Haydon, tov, it is 
hand, there may be much excellent Wit without exciting | 'arge. 
laughter. This distinction should be borne in mind. It|| Gall received the first intimation of this organ from the 
seems to result, in short, from a sudden gratification of many | head of a friend who had great imitative power. In him this 
of the feelings. Wit appears to consist in the perception of | Patt was greatly developed. On noticing this Dr. Gall im- 
congruity amid incongruity. mediately repaired to the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, 

You perceive this organ large in the head of Dr. Franklin, | © examine a boy admitted six weeks before, whe had attract- 
forming a striking contrast with its developement in Joseph || ¢d notice by his amazing talent for mimicry. A little play 
Hume's head. It is particularly large in the head of Sterne. | was performed at the Institution, in which he so perfectly 
It is large in the head of ilaydon. imitated the gestures, gait and looks of the director, inspector, 

No faculty has puzzled the metaphysicians and phrenolo- | physician, surgeon and some women of the establishment that 
gists more than this. But all phrenologists agree that the de- | it was impossible to mistake them. He found this region as 
velopement of this organ gives the sentiment of the ludicrous, | fully developed in this boy as in his friend. He multiplied 
and disposes to mirth. My opinion is that that Wit consists | Observations and established the organ. 
of any form of intellectual conception imbued with the senti- | 
ment of which this is the organ. | large in busts of Scott and Shakspeare. It is the chief in- 

It has been a question among phrenologists whether there ! gredient in the talent for acting, but in good acting there is 
is any class of external subjects related to this faculty, in the , ™uch more than imitation. As imitation consists in repro- 

















same manner as colors are related to the organ of Color. | ducing existing appearances, it is greatly aided by powerful | 


Some maintain that there are. A gentleman said that he | Observing faculties. Charles Mathews possessed this organ 
conceived a nose, a night-cap, a wind-mill, a sailor with a i large, with immense Individuality ; and his mind was like an 
wooden leg, and the elbow, to be essentially ludicrous. This echo. His voice and features gave out with perfect ease 
struck me as a very ludicrous idea. If a nose be too long or | whatever he beard or saw. Secretiveness is another great 
too short—if it be a red nose on a pale face, or a pale nose element in the finished actor, producing the ability to sup- 
on a red face—it may be ludicrous; but this rises from incon- | press the manifestation of the other faculties. But that Imi- 
gruity, and is by no means essentia! to a nose. So a night- | tation may be operative, the other faculties must have an ade- 
cap is not ludicrous in itself, but when Moore in his Two- | quate developement., An actor deficient in Tune could not 
penny Post-Bag makes Lord Chancellor Eldon, on being sud- || imitacc Catalani, however great her Imitation, and one defi- 
denly called to the King, to enter with his wig thrown hastily | cient in Self-Esteem and Destructiveness could not represent 
over his red night-cap to maintain the becoming splendor of | Coriolanus to perfection. 

his office, we feel that such a scene would be ridiculous |; This faculty is essential to the portrait-painter, the engra- 
enough; but then this again arises from the incongruity. To || ver, the sculptor and the musician. It is requisite to the ora- 
me the ludicrous appears to be merely a mode of existence of | tor; it gives him power to express his thoughts with appro- 
which almost all objects are susceptible, but which is not | Priate gesture. In private life, some individuals accompany 
characteristic of any. The nose, for instance, when symmet their speech with the most forcible and animated expressions 
rical, and, in relation to the other features, harmonious in yor countenance ; the nascent theught beams from the eye, and 


size and coloring, naturally excites the sentiment of the beau- | plays upon the features, before it is uttered in words. This), 


tiful, and calls up feelings, not of the ludicrous, but of plea- | is produced by much Imitation and Ideality. 

sure and admiration. || Tn children this faculty is very active: hence the necessity 
Those who have this region large, seem to see every thing | of surrounding them with associates and setting them an ex- 

in a ludicrous light, which deviates from the fit and appropri- || ample worthy of imitation. Imitation assists the linguist in 

ate. And thus, that aman should walk on a piece of wood | acquiring the spirit of a language. 

instead of on a proper leg, appears to be ludicrous to some ; me 

but this can only be when the higher sentiments do not con- || Lonxacy ix Fieas.—A descendant and namesake of the 

trol. It seems to me tliat the place of this organ is to check || Tet philosophical author of the inductive system, recent) 


: a modern man of science by askinghim if be had r 
the other faculties in gentle way, and arrest their aberra-|| Dr. Von Shienmycher’s Treatise on the Cause of Lunacy in 


tions. Fleas? ‘ No,” replied the hoaxee; “ but it is a very inter- 
Mr. Fuller, in the American Phrenological Journal, re. || esting subject, it must be curious to trace the digease 
marks that Wit may be defined to be the perception of the among the lower insect tribes. But,” added he, after a sol- 





This organ contributes to render an authordramatic. It is 


] 
) 


| and field. 


| so heated, it could not broil us into life again 
| suicidal act, worse than the fate of Pelias. 
I was sitting one day in the beginning of the winter, in my 


ee eee 
For the New-Yorker. 
EXTRACT FROM AN UNPUBLISHED POEM, 
On the Burning of the Turkish Fleet by Canaris in the Greck Revo- 


* * * Past midnight—yet it is not morn; 
The thousand lights have ceased to burn, 
Save here and there a straggling one, 
That flickers o'er the revel done. 
The ship like a slumbering giant lies, 
And the half-filled moon, as she leaves the skies, 
Lengthens its shade o’er the billow’s breast, 
That heaves and sinks in its troublous rest. 
The spacious decks are with sleepers strown, 
With wine and carousal wearied grown; 
Some couched 'mid the glittering heaps of spoil, 
In whose long dole they forgot their toil ; 
And some bowed down in the sleep of the soul— 
Not a dream in their brain, nor a drop in their bowl. 
The chief, supine where his doze began, 
His hand still clenched on his yataghan; 
And the minstrel hushed where his song had been, 
His head drooped over his tambourine. 
’Mid the cups of revel, o’erturned and dry, 
Were the nerveless arm and the maudlin eye; 
And but for the deep and long-drawn breath, 
Ye had deemed their sleep was the sleep of death. 
And hark! as the watches wane wearily, 
And the stars twinkle down to their rest in the sea, 
The drowsy cry of the sentinel, 
And the echo from Scio’s rocks—*“ All’s well!” 


All was not well, though human eye 

Amid the stilly scene could spy 

No danger that might threaten there, 

On ship or shore, in sea or air. 

The freshened Zephyr did not bring 

A larum note upon his wing; 

The tell-tale voice of Night was dumb, 

Nor did an errant murmur come 

Of vengeance to the dreaming foe, 

Or hope for captives’ watch of wo. 

Sleep on, thou spoiler !—it may be, 

A longer slumber waiteth thee ; 

Perchance another couch, whereon 

A deeper rest shall come anon ;— 

A rest beyond the thunder’s breaking— 

A rest that ne’er shall know a waking. * * * 
Wheeling, Va. E.W.BC. 


For the New-Yorker. 
COOPER AND HIS CRITICS. 

Critics have set it down among the chief merits of the 
| author of ‘ Waverley,’ that he usually lets his characters speak 
| for themselves, and show by their own words what kind of 

rsons they are. Without meaning to disturb Sir Walter's 
aurels, I may be permitted to take a bint from him, and bri 
upon the scene the dramatis persone named at the head 
| this article in the snme direct manner. The other method, 
| of introducing the actors in the story by piecemeal, as it were, 
| describing accurately every quality, corporeel or spiritual, of 
the man or woman, always puts me in mind of the di i 
room, where a subject before it can be cut up annie te 
I never see an author giving two or three chapters to such a 
dissection of the offspring of his mind, without prea 
| what magic he is te reanimate them for the ensuing two 
| umes of hair-breadth escapes and moving accidents by flood 
Were I to cut up myself oa my friends in this 
manner, I am sure that were the cauldron of a never 
. Itwould bea 











room in —— street, reading a volume of C "s newly 


| lished ‘ Home as Fouud,’ when my friend R—— walked in. 


A tall, good-leoking person is R——., very distingwé in “P 
pearance, (pardon me the French—what other language 
you use to speak of dress, manners, etiquette, &c. ?) and con- 
uently just enough out of place in this goodly town of ours 
to be kept apart from the mob—of gentiemeo—and not well 
known or understood by them. He has several habits which 
they term oufré. Thus, he sometimes mentions principles— 
has been known to speak slightingly of wealth—talks rather 
wildly about not heeding Pustrc Orrs108, unless it be in the 
right, and even refuses invitations to the most select fashiona- 
ble, parties. Plainly, an eccentric fellow is R——. As I 
have ‘known him for years, and as some yo» of our inter- 
course may perhaps interest the public, I shall extract them 
from say diary for the sake of all easily amused “seo 

“ Well,” said I, after the usual greetings, “ what does such 
a staunch friend of Mr. C as yourself think of this?" 
holding up the volume which I had been reading. 

“ Not halt so badly as the ne rs would have me think,” 











pertinent or appropriate, and the ludicrous arise fom to inmanay?” "Oh, very cul” rejned By ince 


to insanity?” “Ob, very eusly,” rejoined B—, “since 
the perception of incongruity or In Thus, he says, die cracked!” » . o 


many of 





said he, “ and yet not quite so as I would wish to think 
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out of our iw i eee we feel all the 
parts, and perhaps injudicious as a whole, but yet with while that it is because he likes the taste of the blood. 
Bee neces cad walk teak pone iT voxgect, aoe ta “I do not believe it,” returned R-——. “ You have no 
low it.” - to say it. It is an easy matter to call a man malignant 
“J don’t quarrel with it on that score,” replied I; “ Ihave || who tells you an unpleasant truth—especially if you yourself 
more than once run double pencil-lines along the margin; but 1 have given him cause to seek revenge, and it 1s impossible to 
yet take the book from beginning to end, and it has left an || disprove such a charge. It is this tact that renders Cooper's 
unpleasant impression upon me. I don't envy the author his last two works injudicious. It would have been wise in him 
i if this be a true index of them. I read in Chalmers to have softened his manner, but I deny that he has shown 
day, that every man carries a little world about in | malignity at heart. He writes with the pardonable severity 
is own bosom, and I think that the good people of Mr. | of a justly offended man; but I am content to believe that an | 
r’s inner world have the same want of jocal attachment honest wish to do his countrymen good—to make tLem what | 
complains of in his countrymen. His charity, || he would have them—was his chief motive; and, as this is | 
lor, and, I am afraid his truth, have a very slight home | the most charitable belief, it is surely the best.” 
ling. They are too often out of the way when they should | “ Well,” replied I, *‘ we ’Il let that matter rest; one thing | 
ing his anger, and removing his prejudices.” | is certain: that he could retort the charge of evil speaking | 
“ You have fallen into the newspaper view,” said R——, most forcibly upon his friends the Editors.” 
“‘and are judging harshly when a little more charity would || ‘‘ I am glad to hear you say that,” returned R 3 “for | 
come to a milder conclusion. We are certainly bound to as- || I do think that every honest man is bownd to condemn the | 
sign the best motive we can, to Mr. Cooper's actions, and we | conduct of the Press toward Cooper, for the sake of that very | 
can find a better one than that you allude to. Cooper comes || Public Opinion of which it pretends to be the organ. It has | 
home and finds us to be a boastful, intolerant and conceited | never opened its mouth but it has vomited forth upoa him | 
people, when we have very little to support some of our pre- || falsehood and invective and slander and scurrility, worse than 
tensions, and a great deal to make us mire modest in all. | the ‘filthy parbreake’ with which foul Error overwhelmed | 
Seeing this very plainly himself, he tries to make us see it, the Red Cross Knight—‘a floud of poyson, horrible and 


of a work by the author of ‘The Spy.’ It is exaggerated in |} sucks the poison 


rrErere 











For the New-Yorker. 
PRESENCE OF THE BELOVED. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF GOETHE.—BY MRs. C. M. SAWYER. 


I rink of thee when from the wild wave brightly 
The sunbeam leaps ; 

I think of thee when on the still fount lightly 
The pale moon sleeps, 

I think of thee where, the distant path o’ersweeping, 
The dust-cloud sails ;— 

In the deep night, when, o'er the frail bridge creeping, 
The wanderer quails. ° 

I hear thee, love, when low, sweet murmurs greet me 
Where well-springs gush ; 

"Mid the dim groves oft, oft [ listening seat me, 
When all is hushed. 

I’m with thee still, tnough far away thy dwelling— 
Still art thou near; 

Now sets the sun, but eve’s first star is smiling; 
Ob, wert thou here! 


= = 


THE DEATH OF DA VINCL 





too; and in no way could he do this so effectually as by at- | blacke.’” 
tacking boldly and unsparingly those very pcixts in which we || “‘ Stop! stop!" exclaimed I. “You 're getting excited. I 
are most tender. He no fault which cannot be || admire as little as you the treatment with which the corps 
mended. He laughs at no folly which cannot be cured. He | editorial greet Mr. Cooper, but I always temper my disap- 
ridicules nothing which exists necessarily, at d which is there- || probation with the thought that he is author of Homeward 
fore a misfortune to be pitied. But he does not hesitate to | Bo 
tell us that our skin is dirty merely because we think it clean; | The most lamb-like spirit would have rebelled at such provo- 
nor does he cease his endeavors to remove the stain because, | cation.” 
with a natural antipathy, we cry out at the sight of water.” || ‘I deny,” answered R——, “ that it was cause enough for 
“ Aye,” replied I, “‘but he need not rub off the skin, to- || their subsequent conduct. 
gether with the dirt; he needn't scrape us clean. It is the || Editor of the Active Inquirer was but retaliation—a return 
manner of the act, and not the act itself, wh ch I do not like. I | for a long series of unprovoked insults.” 
cannot help thinking that personal feeling nerves his arm, he | ‘‘ How unprovoked!” asked I. 
applies the brush so vigorously.” || “Why, in the first place,” answered R 
“ For that you have no right to condemn him,” answered | refused his just claims as an author, for years past. 





R—. “It may very probably and very properly be, that | eyes of unprejudiced Europe he holds the highest place | 


the ill treatment he has received from his countrymen has among American authors; and yet, here, almost every peri- 
made him more keen-eyed to discover their defects. But || odical in the land tries to belittle and degrade him, while the 
this is a natural consequence of our own acts, and so long as | very extravagance of their censure shows that itis nota sober 


| 
i 
\ 
j 
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A HISTORIC +! SKETCH. 

Tue morning sun was breasing bright over the woods of 
Fontainbleau ; the dew-drops were glittering on the pendant 
branches, as if each trembling bough were jeweled like the 
tiura of a monarch; and the matin-song of the little birds was 


und—the maker and fashioner of Steadfast Dodge, Esquire. | sounding merrily in the greenwood; but brighter far, shono 


the eyes of the fair maidens of France, and sweeter sang the 
minstrels who were assembled in the glades of the forest. 
Francis, the ‘ King of Gentlemen,’ was holding high festival 


Remember, the portrait of the || at Fontainbleau, with the noblest and brightest of bis court. 


Certes, it was a noble and a stirring sight to view the gal- 
lant array of warriors and princes, of spearmen and arbalist- 
ers, with their banners and their pennons, waving and flash- 


, “they have |, ing their many-colored hues to the full blaze of the morning. 
In the || All, of every degree. from the proud noble in his furred gown 
| and golden chain, to the shouting peasant with bis thrurap 


cap and leathern jerkin, were thronging round their sovereign. 


| Here rode the portly citizen on his slow-pacing steed—there 


it does not lead him te overstep the truth, with what justice critical estimate of his powers, but a most unjust effusion of | 


can we blame him?” | personal and party feeling.” 

“ But,” answered I, “ it has led him, if we may judge from || “I agree with you there,” said 1; “ Mr. Cooper has not 
the outcry on all sides, into actual falsehood. The whole || had justice done him as an author; his merit is shown by the 
town is indignant at the picture he has drawn of its society, | trouble they take to decry him. Men might argue that the 
and every one denies that a scene hike that in which Capt. || Alps are not as high as the Andes; but they would not dis- 
Truck figures away in the literary party, has ever been known , pute about a mole-bill.” 
here.” || ‘Itis idle, indeed, to deny that Cooper has great genius,” 

“ That one scene,” returned R——, “‘is so plainlyacarica-| said R ; ‘and yet our Editors have not only done this, 
ture that no one can misunderstand it. You might as well || but they have coupled the denial with ridicule so undeserved 













affirm that the enormous hook which marks the Duke of 
Wellington’s faee in the English caricatures, is meant for a 
Sac simile of his Lordship’s Roman nose, as that the literary 
party in the novel is intended for an exact copy of some ori- | 

inal in this city. It has resemblance enough to point the 
ridicule, and that is all Mr. Cooper meant. The very fact 
that our citizens are so enraged at it, proves that he has suc- | 


p 


and uncaused, that no one can fuil to acquit him for visiting 
their sins so heavily on the head of their scape-goat, Dodge. 
They have no right to be enraged at it.’’ 
| “T think, however,” replied J, “that they rightly refuse to 
accept that distinguished individual for their representative. 
He is undoubtedly an exaggeration. It is to be hoped that 
no man ever combined all those qualities, which render him 


ceeded in his design. They know so much of it to be true, | the most thoroughly contemptible character that ever figured 


§ 


that 
fact.”’ 


r 


touch u the heaviest charge 


” said I, “ 
4 . It can be borne that Hall, and Ham- 


Mr. Cooper 


i 


z 
E 
: 


of our own countrymen, writing for the world 
so unmercifully caricature us, it is surely 
to emn him as a most faithless friend and treach- 
American. Mind you, I am now repeating only what 


i 
: 


i 


will defend Cooper on the same ground.” 

“Why, I take it for granted,” said R——, “ that you per- 
ceive at once where the weakness of sueh a charge lies. If 
we really build great pretensions on’narrow , if we are | 

’ ourselves out beyond our natural size, and if Mr. 

thinks he can give us a sense of our error, would he 
not utterly fail in Lis duty, if he feared to do us lasting good, 
because he might exposure us to a mement’s mortificaticn 2” 

** Undou ,”’ replied I, “ I can show that he has done 
well by a simple illustration. If the frog in the fable had been 
pricked with a pin, he would n’t have been able to hold the 
wind with which he blew himself up. Now Cooper has only 


given us a few awkward gashes, out of which the vanity and | 


self conceit with which we were puffed up, is escaping. H 
has perhaps saved us from an explosion, and 5 Fa 
best service.” 


rollope should so abuse us, or rather expose us ; || iteurs, although+he may resemble no one of the fraternity so. 


Say, not stating my own sentiments—for I wish to see | 
whether you view the matter in the same light as myself, and || 


| Dodge’s qualities portioned out among the numerous Editors 


ambled the court maiden on her playful jennet, jingling the 
Milan bells of ber hood: d merlin in the car of the citizen's 
horse, to the no small discomfiture of his rider. Here stood 
the veteran cavalier, stiff and straight as the old elm against 
'which he leant, casting a wrathful eye upon the wayward 


| caracolings of the lady's palfrey—and there the bashful 


country damsel, half smiling, half pouting, at the plumed gal- 
lant, who, bending from his pawing Arabian, is whispering 
the newest romaunt of thetroubadours inherear. The beauti- 
ful, the brave, were gathering round their king. 

Beneath a splendid canopy, erected in the court of the pal- 
ace, stood Francis, his bright joyous cye glancing with plea- 
sure on the gay scene around him—not so much distinguished 
by the richness of his habit, as by the beauty of his person 
and graceful deportment, which so justly gained him the title 
of Le Roides Gentil-hommes.” He was surrounded by those 


, whose names rank high in the annals of chivalry—Bonnivet, 
| Fleurs, Bolange; and there stood Bayard the good knight 


are afraid that the world abroad will take it all for || in the annals of fiction. Suill, I have no doubt that, were Mr. | 


|| who might deserve a share, there would be nothing of him | 


| left. He is a selection, a compilation, a sort of extrait d’ E-d- 
|| closely that he could say to him, with Dromio of Ephesus, 

| * Methinks you are my glass, and not my brother.’” 

| “TI co: fess,”’ said R——, “it has surprised me that Edit- 
jors gen rally should be so angry at what was plainly not 
| meant for any one of them in particular, or as a fair speci- 
| men of the class, but merely as a satire upon those contempt- 
| ible persens who are to be found in the Editorial rofession, 
jae in eve.y other. If generally they are above Mr. 
through him 7?” 

“ Ah!” answered I, “‘ Stedfast Dodge may be but the most 
ignoble part of the Editorial body—=still he belongs to it; it 
feels with him, for every muscle and fibre of the whole frame 
winces beneath the blows which are applied to this, its luck- 
less breech.” 

A laugh was R——’s reply to this complimentary remark, 
j and the conversation then took anotherturn. I do not know 

whether the above was worth preserving or is worth reading ; 
but still, as Mr. seems to be so universally deserted, 
| I thought that even the little we could do in his behalf might 
j have some effect; and I would not spare any pains to give 











“ Your elegant illustration has spared me the trouble of an ! 


” said R——; “our case is certainly parallel to 
that of the ambitious frog. I do not know one thing in 
which we are not trying to seem bigger than we really are.” 

“ And therefore,” I replied,“ I think, with you, Cooper had 
good warrant to publish the matter of his work. But I must 
return to what I first said, and maintain that his man- 
nee is almost malicious. An evil temper is stamped 
page after page of Homeward Bound and its sequel. He 


him bis due, who has done so much for our country in a quar- 
* where she needs so much—her Literature. 








Powgr.—We may be introduced to Power by Humanity, 
\|and at first may love her less for her own sake than for Hu- 
manity’s; but we become so accustomed to her 
as to be quite uneasy without her. Religion and Power, 
like the Cariatides in sculpture, never face one another; 
they sometimes look the same way, but oftener stand back to 





“ Sans peur et sans reproche.” 
| Bat there is a sudden silence amongst the multitude—the 
shouts of the peasants and the clangor of the trumpets are 
hushed—the laughing maiden bas stilled the bells of ber fal- 
con, and the gallant has turned his palfrey from the side of 
his blushing companion. And for what? To goze on an 
aged man, whose feeble form is hardly supported in his sad- 
le by the men-at-arms, who are leading bis sure-paced mule 
| through the throng. He descends, and his trembling steps 
are guided to where the youthful monarch is standing, encir- 
cled by chivalry and beauty. He bends his knee and bows 
his gray hairs before the throne; it is but for an instant; the 
hand of Francis has raised him from his suppliant posture, 


Dodge. || and he stands on the right hand of the king. There is no 
|| why do they feel provoked at the satire which is comael | Coronet upon his brow, the silver locks which wave around 


his temples are its only covering; there are neither chains 


| nor jewels on his breast—the flowing beard, white as the 


| 


driven snow, which descends over his dark robe, is its only 
ornament ;—yct every eye is turned upon him, peer and peasant 
fire pressing forward to look upon that aged the name 
of Da Vinci is whispered among the courtiers—it is carried 
from mouth to mouth; the cry rises louder and louder, and 
the shout of “ Live Francis! the patron of learning,” is joined 
with “ Honor to Da Vinci, le sage chevalier! Honor to the 
noble Italian! may his stay be long at the court be has at 
length visited!” It was indeed Da Vinci. the venerable Leo- 


|| nardo, who hed left his ungrateful country, to visit the court 


_ of one who never failed to respect wisdom and virtue—Da 
| Vinci, the nian who united the most wonderful talents with a 
pure and guileless heart—the accomplished gentleman, the 
skillful knight, the matbematician, the poet, the artificer, the 
m , and the painter. Such was the man who stood, 
like one of the patriarchs of old, stern and simple in his at- 
tire, amid the gay and glittering throng. 








. . * . . 
The scene is changed; it is no longer the splendid as- 
semblage of warriors and ar wy of Fon- 
tainbleau—it is the solemn of the chamber of death! 
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The dark fretted roof of one of the chambers of the palace 
spreads its carved work above, in lieu of the clear and cloud- 
less canopy of heaven; and the faint glimmer of a single lamp 
falls on two figures, the sole-inmates of the apartment. The 
one is Da Vinci; he is dying, but still glorious even in death, 
like the last bright flash of an expiring flame before it sinks 


in the socket. Leonardo has raised himself in his bed—his 
face is pale, but his eye is still bright, his countenance still 
calm and serene! There is a slight quiver on his lips, as ifbe 
would have spoken—it passes away, and his head drooping 
gently on his bosom, he sinks back in the arms of the person 
who kneels beside the couch. It is the monarch of France 
who supports the dying man, on whose bosom Da Vinci has 
breathed his last sigh. 

Thus died the learned, the good Da Vinci, the wonder of 
his age—of whom it might be justly said— Take him for all 
in all, we ne'er shall look upon his like again.’ 

Gent) -man's Magazine. 





Fron the Lidies’ Compaaiun for June. 
HO P E.—By Pax Besant. 
Hope never leaves the human heart; 
She sheds a ray beneath the plume 
Of sable Death—will not depart ; 
But, like a moonbean: through the gloom 
Where storm-clouds thicken, breaks and shines, 
So that the gazer, lost and lone, 
Joys that, beyond those dark confines, 
A purer, brighter orb is known, 


Man is immortal! Hope reveals 
The solemn truth: or why should we 
Long for the home that Time conceals 
In some blest clime beyond the sea? 
The billows dash—Life's fragile bark 
Reels to the shock, yet on we sail; 
Hope is our pilot—bids vs mark 
The beacon's blaze, nor heed the gale! 


There are no terrors for the breast 

Of him whom Hope sustains and cheers; 
And, though her promises are best 

To merry minds and youthful years, 
Still, when sustained by virtue, Age 

Woos her mild solace; soft she breathes 
Amid the white locks of the sage, 

And rose-buds in his chaplet wreathes. 


The sweet consoler!—I have seen 
Her spirit in a form of earth ;— 
A simple girl she seemed, with mien 

Of pensive grace and tender mirth. 
She gently oped a hovel door, 

And lo! a broad, rich beam of light 
Poured in, and all the durk before 

Became, like her, serencly bright! 


I saw a dungeon. Chained, and worn 
With anguish, lay a brave, strong man; 

He fought for Freedom, and was borne 
Away, while blood in torrents ran 

From hearts, whose loss a nation wept. 
Hope came at length, hke his own child, 

And whispered that Oppression slept;— 
The patriot stood erect, and smiled ! 


Best boon of Heaven, she visits all— 
But most with Grief prefers to dwell ; 
She flashes swift through crowded hall, 
And loiters long in lonesome cell. 
Ideal nymph! thou 'rt all to me— 
Sister, and bride, and angel too; 
Say! is there one on earth like thee, 
So gentle, constant, fond and true? 
From the London Court Gazette. 
A CHANGE OF FORTUNE 

On the 3d of January in the present year, during the cold 
which — so severely in Paris, at the moment when the 
snow was falling in heavy flakes, a st of passengers, 
horses, and vehicles pol lace coddbaly ot the serene the 
Rue St. Honoré and the Rive de I’ Arbre-Sec. 

“ What's the matter?” asked a young man, whose accent 
declared him to be an inhabitant of the south of France. 

“I really can’t inform you, Monsieur, I was going to ask 
the question myself.” 

“Tt’s only a man who has fallen on the ice,” said an orange 
woman who had overheard the colloquy, “ Nothing more. 
Two sous a piece—eome buy r 

“It’s a man dead drunk,” said a porter, pushing his wey 
out of the crowd.” 

“Bah !” cried an old woman, “I bet that it’s one of those 
cursed omnibuses which has overturned some poor wretch. I 
had my leg broken by one two years ago.” 

“No such thing,” cried a stout man, warmly 1 up 
in a thick wrap-rascal, a large handkerchief up to his nose, 
and hisvhends fixed in his side pockets. “It’s no such thing, 
It's a man struek with cold and hunger. He is dying—that’s 
evident. Poor man! These things quite affect me! I should 
have stopped to lend him some assistance, but the fact is, I 
am too late as it is, for my wife is waiting dinner for me. 


Pardon, Monsieur, permit me to pass.” 
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| hunger when they are 
|up—I would not be guilty of such a foolish act; I would at 


| can’t well see it. 


|fire.” The 


|could only express his feelings by looks of the most touching 


The stranger, however, to whom this request was addressed, 
pushed the stout man in the contrary direction, and pre ‘sed 
through the crowd of gazers until he arrived, not without dif- 
ficulty, at the spot where the cause of this assemblage was 
lying. There, near the fountain, was extended on the ice, 
an old man scarcely covered with a few rags. The stranger, 
yielding only to the dictates of a kind heart, stooped down 
and was in the act of raising the unhappy man, when a cry 
broke the silence of the crowd, and a sweet voice exclaimed, 
with deep emotion, “ It is my poor old man!” 

At the same moment a young girl piercing the crowd came 
forward to join her feeble aid to that of the stranger. 

“You know him, then?” he demanded, without looking at 
the new comer, but in trying to prevent her from having any 
share of the burden. 

“ Yes and no, Monsiur,” she replied, in taking out a smel- 
ling bottle. “I know him by sight, but am ignorant of his 
name.” 

*A third person came to add his assistance to the efforts of 
the young people. “It is old Gerald!” said he: “ He must 
have gone out this morning the first for these fourdays. This 


| way, Monsieur,” said he, speaking to the stranger, “ he lives 
| here at number 30, and I am the porter of the house. “Come, 


let me take your place, my little woman,” continued he to 


| the young girl: this gentleman and I can take him to his room 


at the top of the house. “It is sheer want that has reduced 
him to this state. They say be was once rich, and I believe 
it; for it is only the rich who allow themselves to famish from 
we have still two stories to go 


jonce go to the Mayor and demand aid. Take care—the 


stairs are so stee re’s a Mtep; it is so dark here, you 
It is different with me, I am used to the 
place—that’s the door. Push! He never needed a key to 
lock up his property, poor man. They say Gerard is not bis 
real name—Diable ! how cold it is up here under these tiles!” 

They placed the old man on some straw in one corner of 
the garret, and the stranger hastened to feel his ae “He 
is dying of cold and want,” cried he, “here my friend, here’s 
some money for you; bring up some soup, some wine, and a 
porter held out his hand totake the money, when 
the stranger suddenly exclaimed, after having searched his 
pockets. *‘Good heavens! they have taken my purse,” and 
his features expressed most vividly vexation and fear for the 


| old man’s recovery. 


“T will get them,” cried a gentle voice; it was that of the 
yourg girl, who had followed them unperceived. She hurried 
out of the room, and returned speedily; for she perceived that 
the slightest delay might be fatal. A woman followed her, 


| bringing fire and wood, with which she lit a fire and then re- 





tired. The young messenger was loaded with a bottle of | 
wine, a smal! loaf, and the wing of a fowl, wrapped up in a 
piece of newspaper. She placed the whole near the old man, 
and then, kneeling down, arranged the fire, and stirred it up. 
to a blaze. 

The old man, by degrees recovered his senses; he was pre- 
sented with food in smal! quantities, and in a short time ani- 
mation was restored. Too weak to thank his benefactors, he 





gratitude, particularly when they rested on the young girl, | 
still occupied nearthe hearth. Tothe stranger she appeared 
nothing else than a charming and mysterious vision. Who 
could this young creature be, who so earnestly and effectively | 
devoted her time to a work of charity, when her own attire | 
gave every indication of privation and penury? Cold as the | 
weather was, the bonnet which encircled her delicate and! 


| beautifal features was of black straw; thin silk gloves, mend- | 


ed in several place, served to cover her hands, but certainly | 
not to guarantee them from the cold. An old cachemere, | 
worn to the last extremity, was thrown over a faded gown of 
dark silk, and her whole appearance betokened the absence 
of any warm garment. The young man would undoubtedly 
have been struck by the extreme beauty of her features had 
there been no other charm to attract him, but there was about 
her that indescribable something which pleases man more 
than mere beauty: and that is, a union of goodness and ele- 
gance, which is, indeed, but seldom to be met with, but when 
seen is irresistable. At last, her self-imposed task was ov@ry 
she approached the old man, and stooping down towards him, 
nodded her head kindly as she uttered the words, “ I will soon 
return.” 

She then took up a-small case which she had put down on 
her entrance, and, saluting the ger, she left the room, 
and descended the narrow stairs with a rapid step. 

The young man gazed at her for a moment, then turned 
towards the invalid. “I, on the contrary, shall not return, 
for I leave Paris this evening; but you shall soon hear from 
me.” He then the old man's hand kindly and de- 

rted. When he emerged from the gateway of the house 
into the street, though hopeless of seeing his young assistant 
in the work of benevolence in which he had been engaged, he 
still could not avoid looking round, if by chance she was still 
insight. As chance would have it, she was standing, as if un- 
decided, at the door of a jeweler’s shop at some distance. 
At last she appeared to have formed her determination, for 
she opened the door andentered. Without exactly analyzing 
tho cause of his curiosity, the stranger approached the win- 











dow of the shop, and obsorved what was passing inside. He |; 
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saw the girl take off her glove; and whilst he was ad- 
iting the ducting whitentes and aristoaretic form: 
hand, she drew, with some emotion, a ring from her 
and presented it to the at the counter. He 
examined it carefully, and tested the stone, and 
methodically took out a small pair of scales, and having ascer- 
tained the weight, offered his customer a price, which it was 
easy to see she from the movement of assent with 
which she bent her head. The jeweler opened a drawer, and 
counted out some money, which he over the counter 
and having written down in . her name and address, 
he cast the ring into another drawer, a of jew- 
els of all forms and colors. The gitl then departed, and’ 8 
minute afterwards the man entered the shop. 

In a short time s she surned fate 0 shatn locking 
house, in one of the streets off the Rue St. Honoré; and open- 
ing the door of a room on the rez-de-chaussée, she entered 
hastily, crying, “Here I am, dear mother. You must have 


pire 


appearance of anima- 
tion when her daughter entered, and then unmediately became 
more sombre than before. 

“ Dear Anna,” said she, “I have an unpleasant piece of 
news to acquaint you with; it was this perbaps. that made 
oo ey Set Fe than take note of your prolonged 

nee.” 

Anna, having cast on a chair her shawl and bonnet, imme- 
diately seated herself on a low stool near the end of the sofa 
which sup her mother’s head. The latter passed her 
hand affectionately over the dark hair of her daughter, and 
then continued : 

“You know that your father had — your hand to 
the son of M. Barsac, of Bordeaux, hi 


reduced me—had not overcome my courage, as long as I could 
live in the hope of seeing you one day rich and happy, under 
the protection of a worthy husband, This very morning the 
scaffolding of happiness, which I loved so much to build up for 
you, fell to the ground. This letter addressed to our old hab- 
itation, ought to have come to hand yesterday.—Here, read 
it yourself.” 

Anna took the letter which her mother held out to her and 
looking at the signature, remarked, “It is from M. Jules 
Barsac himself.” She then read the contents aloud. 

“ Mapame—As long as fortune smiled on me, I thought 
with delight on the alliance which M. Revial and my father 
had contracted for me; but the late failure of the firm of Dan- 
derlias & Co. has drawn on ours; and as a man of oe I 
deem myself bound to restore you your promise. your 
y war Beer myself were acquainted, and if mutual affection 
had been the basis of the projected union, I would have bent 
my knee before you, Madame, and prayed you to wait until I 
had repaired our disasters; but have I the right to call on 
another to partake in my poverty, and to join in my labors % 
Do I even know what s of time it may take to acquire & 
fortune worthy of that which you have lost? He that is above 
can only tell. Your daughter, brought up under your protect- 
ing care, is, as I am informed, both amiable and lovely. Who 


|| is there then, who will not be proud and happy to give her an 


honorable name, and a position in society equal to that in 
which she was born? As to me, I have nothing left, and un- 
willingly I am forced to renounce the favor designed for me. 
You will pardon me, Madame, for leaving Paris without pay- 
ing my respects to you; but I should fear, after having seen 
your daughter, to carry with me a keen regret, which might 
trouble the calm of an existence now consecrated to labor. 

“Farewell then, Madame: believe me to be penetrated 
with every sentiment of respect for you, and to remain 

“ Your most humble and obedient servant, 
“Jures Barsac.” 

The young girl paused a moment after reading the note, 
and then raising her eyes to meet her mother’s, she remark- 
ed, as she placed it on a a work-table—* Do you not think, 
mother, that this letter is perfect ; ex the too high opinion 
expressed of me? I really think that M. Barsac writes with 
the utmost good sense. I almost regret that I have not seen 
a man whose conduct is actuated by such honorable motives.” 
“This letter,” said Madame Revial, mournfully, “ i 
augments my regret. I feel that I could have loved this 
young man asason. Now what a different lot awaits t 
Are you not terrified at the idea of being obliged to work for 
your poor mother?” “ How unkind,” said Anna, “ how un- 
like yourself! Why, what is it, after all? Formerly I em- 
ieutlesnd Goréunte en If, now I do the same 40 contribute 
to your comfort. The latter will be surely the more 
ble. Besides, I can do it now so much more carefully. q 
I have disposed of the collar,” and she showed the empty 
case which she brought in, “ and here's the price obtained for 
it,” placing three pieces of money on the table. , 

A light knock at the door i the conversation ; 
Anna cast a look of inquietude at her mother, for since the 
loss of their fortone, no visit had broken their solitude. 

“ Go and open it,” said the lady, with a smile. She obey] 
ed, and the opened door gave entrance to a man, whom she 
immediately recognized as the stranger who had assisted the 
poor old sufferer. 
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The countenance of Mademoiselle Revial at once assumed 
a grave and severe expression. Her mother perceived the 
change, but before she could make an inquiry into the cause, 
the stranger advanced and coating De with respect, said, 
* Madame, you are, I presume, mother of this young 
lad ?” 

Ti tcans Baits made 6 sia of assent, and pointed out a | 
chair to the stranger. He took it, and continued, ‘Chance | 
this morning brought Mademoiselle and myself together in | 
affording assistance to an K i 

“Oh! mother,” i young girl, whose neck || 
and face were covered with blushes at this allusion to the 
morning’s adventure, “‘I have not had time to tell you all 
about it. Do you remember the poor old man who generally | 
took up his station at the door of our hotel formerly! He | 
always wore a green bandage over his eyes, to conceal his | 
face from the passers-by, and held a small basket of matches 
in his hand—’ 

“Yes,” in ted Madame Revial in her turn, “I re- 
member him well; your father always dropped sume money 
into the basket when returning from the Bourse. You used 
always to call him your poor old man; and you, little as you 
were, delighted in giving him every thing you could scrape 

ther ” 





“ Well, since our d from the hotel, we have asked || 
each other a hundred times what could have become of him.” || 

“Yes,” said Madame Revial, with evident interest. 

“ Well, mother, I found him to-day, at last, but in such a H 
stete of wretchedness that I was really shocked. Stretched | 
on the snow, dying, absolutely, of cold and hunger; and, | 
witbout the kind assistance of this gentleman, he must have | 
perished where he lay.” 

“Say, rather, without your’s,”’ said the young man, earn- | 
estly. ‘I could do nothing, for I had lost my purse. To | 
you and you alone, is he indebted for life. But,” continued | 

, in a different tone, seeing the bright color again mounting | 
rapidly to Anna’s face, “it is not for the purpose of disclosing | 





THE NEW-YORKER. 








He handed her a little ring set round with turquoises. 

“It is Anna’s ring!” said Madame Revial, with surprise. 

“Yes, mother,” said Anna, quite confused; * I was obliged 
to sell it to replace the money I had received for my eni- 
broidery.” 

“It was in purchasing it that I discovered your address, 
although you entered in the jeweler’s book only the name of 
Anna. It is to this ring that I owe the happiness of again 
beholding you.” He took, as he spoke, the unresisting hand 
of the young girl, and placed on her finger the pledge of their 
union. 

The same evening, in order to fulfil the benevolent inten- 
tions of M. Barsac, who was obliged to leave town for Bor- 
deaux, Anna returned to the old man’s lodging. He was no 
longer to be found; he had disappeared, without pointing eut 
his new abode! , ° x 7 ¥ 

A month after, in the humble lodging of Madame Revial, 
a few friends were assembled to witness the signing of the 
marriage contract before the notary, who svon made his ap- 
pearance; he was followed by an elderly man, richly attired. 
As the latter was not introduced, no person took much notice 
of him, for each was too much occupied with the ceremony 
for which they had come together. Madame Reviai was still 
an invalid, and had her daughter seated near ber. Jules 
Barsac was standing on the other side. The notary placed 
his portfolio on the table, and took from it a contract of mar- 
riage, which he proceeded to read aloud. After having spe- 
cified the little preperty of the bridegroom, he went on to de- 
tail the fortune of the lady: ‘‘ Madame Revial makes over 
to her daughter the sum of £1,000 per year—" 


| From the Ladies’ Companion. 


WOMEN OF GENTUS. 
BY ANN 5. STEPHENS, 
“ What is genius but fee’ 
Webening to ney eee 
And what is feeling but to be 
Alive to every misery 1"—L. E. L. 

“T Revere talent in any form,” said a young friend in 
conversation, the other evening, “ but, in selecting a wife, I 
| should never think of choosing a woman of genius?” 

“ And why not?” I inquired, expecting to hear him advance 
ithe usual list of objections to lite women: their want of 
‘domestic habits—eccentricities—carelessness of fashien—and 
\the thousand unjust charges urged against a class of women 
‘as little understood as any upon the face of the earth. My 
| friend was a man of no inconsiderable talent, and from him 
ithe sentiment seemed strange and ungencrous. It was prob- 
jably the first time that he had ever been called upon to think 
| seriously upon the subject. Heseemed puzzled how to make 
a fitting reply. 

“Why,” said he, after a moment's hesitation, ‘‘ my beau 
ideal is somewhat like that of Byron's. My wife should have 
talent enough to be able to understand and value mine, but 
not sufficient to be able to shine herself. I could never love 
a woman who was entirely occupied with hterature. I want 
feeling—affection—devotion to myself—a domestic woman, 

who would think my approbation sufficient for her qe 
| and would have no desire for greater admiration. could 
never be happy with an ambitious woman.” 

On my return home, the injustice of my friend's speech 
haunted me. He wanted feeling, affection, domestic quali- 





“You are making a mistake, Monsieur,” interrupted Mad- 
ame Revial; “formerly, indeed, I did intend—” 

“The netary, without paying any attention to this inter- 
ruption, continued—* £1,000 a year, arising from money in 
the public funds, for which here are the securities.” 

Saying this, be displayed the coupons on the table, and 
Madame Revial, her p moa and Jules Barsac, all made a 


to this lady the secret of your good actions that I have fol- || movement as if about to speak, when the aged stranger arose, | 
lowed you here; it is to request you to take the trouble of | and made a sign for them to remain silent. Surprised at | 





buying a bed and some other little necessaries for this poor | 
child of misfortune. Here are a hundred francs, that you 
will have the kindness to employ for this purpose. I pray | 
you to believe that if I was not a stranger in Paris, pa on || 
the mis of quitting it this very evening, I would not take || 
this liberty with persons to whom I am not known. I trust || 
that you will excuse my request.” 

“* There is no necessity to offer any apology,”’ said Madame 
Revial; “on the contrary, we ought to thank you for having | 
selected us to complete a benevolent action.”’ 

“« Now, Madame,” added the young man, with a hesitating | 
and timid manner, “it only remains for me to inquire the 
mame of my young sister in this work of kindness.” 

“* Mademoiselle Anna Revial.” 

A cry of astonishment broke from the stranger—‘ The | 
daughter of M. Revial, of Bordeaux, who lost his fortune by 
trusting in a friend, and died of grief!” 

** Alas! you have but too truly stated the case. How does 
it aye that you are ecquainted with these facts ?” 

“I am Jules Barsac,” said the young man, in a voice | 
scarcely audible. 

Anna grew pale, and went and placed herself near her | 
mother’s seat. A mournful silence succeeded for a short 
time, and it was Jules who broke it. 

“ Ah! Madame,” said he, suddewly rising, “I perceive that 
y sent you my renunciation of a life of happiness. 


i 


. letter,” and he took it from the table—*“ this letter,” he \ out her, never would have reached my hands. 


repeated, as he slightly touched it with the finger of his right 
with a look of disgust—* permit me to destroy it, and i 
forget that it was ever written.”’ Looking from one lady | 
the , and seeing no sign of opposition, he tore it down || 
7 , and threw the portions iato the fire. He watched || 
until the flame had seized on every part; and then. as |) 
content that it was wholly and irrecoverably destroyed, he || 
Madame Revial, and bent his knee before her, as 
regarded alternately, with the utmost satisfaction, her 
daugister, and him whom she would have chosen for her son- 
in-law, if the choice had been in het power. “ Or if the mem- 
ory of this unhappy letter cannot altogether pass away, and 
if part of it must still remain in your remembrance, think only 
of the words which say ‘If your daughter and myself had 
been acquainted.” We are acquainted, and know each other 
already as if we had never been apart. Do not te those 
whom charity has united. I just now called iselle | 
by the name of sister; let me call her by another name, not | 
less kind, but more sacred—that of wife. I have no fortune |) 
to offer her, but I feel myself now animated by doublec surage | 
and hope. For her—for you, Madame, who will never quit | 
us, I will work with energy and determination, and I fee! that 


yt LH | 


t 





| his calm and venerable countenance the marks of misery and 


|| Jacques de Chaze! stands now before you ;—it is I. 


this interference, they awaited with interest the result of this 
strange scene. 

“ What!” said the old man, with a broken voice, and ad- 
dressing Anna, “ what, Mademoiselle! do you not remember | 
your poor old man?” 

Whilst she was looking earnestly at him, trying to read in 


suffering, he continued— 

“You have, then, forgotten ten years of daily kindness? 
You have forgotten the 3d of January, with the assistance you | 
gave so opportunely—the fire, the wine, and the wing of a) 
fowl wrepped up ina piece uf newspaper! All forgotten? | 
Weil, that very piece sassansie is the cause of all my mis- | 
ery being at an end. In an advertisement which it bore, 1} 
read the intelligence that a French geutleman, named Fran- | 





| cois de Chazel, had been for years seeking in vain for his 
|, brother, Jacques de Chazel, ruined, like him, in the revolu- | 
| tion; and that, by his will, he had ordered an advertisement | 
| to be inserted every week for three years, that the brother | 


might come forward and claim his ample fortune. ‘ihat 
Without 
delay I set out for London, and only returned yesterday. 


|| Your notary,” continued he, speaking to Madame Revial, “is 


mine; from him I heard of the intended marriage of your | 
daughter. To that angel I owe my ‘ife; and the least I can 
do is to present her with 4 part of that fortune which, with- 

“* But, Monsieur,” said Madame Revial, with emotion, 
“ perhaps yeu have a family?” 

“Yes, Madame,” replied he, bowing low as he spoke, “ if 
you will admit me into yours.” 

“‘ Ah, you have made part of our family for such a long 
time!” said Anna, pressing in her hands those of M. de Cha- | 
zel; then, with a re full of naiveté and grace, pi inting to | 
her intended tab we 4 she added, in a low voice, ‘'It is he | 
who took you up. Do yourecollect him? Ah! you say that | 
to me you owe your life: if you only knew how much | am 
indebted to you—if you only knew it !—But we will separate 
mo wore, and I shall have time to tell you all about it.’ 


| 


Jules came forward to present the pen to his bride, and |) 
i Formed under such |) 


they both signed the marriage contract. 

auspices, who can doubt that it was a happy one? 
Contextuest.—In Vienna, a magnificent house was built 

by a nobleman, on the front of which is = stone with this in- 





scription: ‘‘ This house was erected by D——, to be given to | 


the first man who can prove that he is really contented.”” One 
day a stranger knocked at the gate, and desired to speak 
with the master. “I am come,’ said he, “to take posses- | 


| flower blossom, but that it has been drenc 


‘fancy spring to life beneath his pencil ? 


ties, in a wife, and, therefore, would not seck one in a woman 
of genus. Byron's beau ideal wns as purely a creature of 
| the imagination as his Haidee or Zuleika. He seems to 

have forgotton that to understand and value talent is one of 
the highest attributes of genius—that no person ever thoroagh- 
ly appreciated a feeling or a property of the intellect which 
she did not possess in a degree, at least. A less selfish man, 
instead of requiring mediocrity and a worshiper in the place 


| of a companion, would only have wished that the beautiful 


delicacy which nature has implanted in the female mind to 
chasten and refine her genius, should be preserved, and that 
in her pursuits and feelings she should be roman/y and true 
to her sex. 

Pen and paper lay convenient, and in fancy I went on dis- 
coursing and putting questions, as if the culprit had been pre- 
sent in person. 

Have you been thoroughly acquainted with a woman of un- 
doubted geniua—one who stands high in any department of 
our literature? Have you been domesticated with one—scen 
her atall seasons—entered into the sanctuary of ber thoughts ? 
Heve you been the brother, husband, father, or even friead 
of one? 

You say No, and yet without knowledge decide that they 
are not fit objects of domestic affection; that because certain 
uncommon powers are granted to them by the Most High for 
his own good purpose, the common ettributes which form the 
loveliness and beauty of womanhood are withheld. You would 
hedge them round with respect and reverence, and yet fear to 
give them the affection which is to none more precious, by 
none more thirsted for or more keenly appreciated. You 
weuld smother the spark which must kindle all that is worthy 
of love in the genius of woman. You would build to her an 
altar of marble, cold as the grave, and bow down your intel- 
ect before it in the homage which mind renders to mind, 
‘vithout one thought that beneath her meatal wealth are af- 


| ‘ections in proportionate strength, which gush up at the call 


of sympathy, and tinge the mind with hues of beauty, as the 


' sun forms a rainbow by weaving its light among the water- 
| drops of asummer shower. Deep and sensitive feelings alone 


give that delicacy and pathos which will ever distinguish the 
creations of a truly feminine author from those of men. T!.c 
very word genius comprehends all that makes the loveliness 
of woman. It sigmfies but the power to feel, deeply com- 
bined with an intellect capable of embodying feelings into lan- 
guage, and of conveying images of truth and beauty from the 
heart of the writer to the beart of the reader. 

Why, then, should you refuse to gather the mantle of do- 
mestic love about the woman of genius? 

Ambitious, are they? Else why do they write—why pub- 
lish? 

Why do they write? Why does the bird sing, but that 
its little heart is gushing over with melody? Why does the 
with dew, and 
kindled up by the sunshine, till its ume bursts the petals 
and lavishes ite sweetness on the air? Why dows the artist 
become restless with a yearning want as the creatures of his 
When his ideal bas 
taken to itself aform of beauty, does he rest till some kindred 


I shall succeed in my efforts. Ob! Madame, deign to answer | sion of this house, as I find you have built it in order to be-| cye has with his upon the living canvass? His beart 
me! Bat you weep—you give me your Consent | stow it upon the man whois really contented. Now, | am in | is full of « strange joy, and he would im ing of that 
to my request? || that state, of which Iam willing to make oath. You will! joy to another. Is this vanity? No; it is a beautiful desire 


“ And you, Anna, what do you say?” asked Madame Re- | therefore 


vial, as she held out the other hand to her daughter. | 


“* Have I ever any other will than yours, deat mother ?” | when he replied: “ You are quite right, sir, with respect to 
my intentions, but as I do not discover the least pretemion | you 
you have to the character of a contented man, i beg you will ie tthe wwe she can neither 


and she pressed the hand to her lips. 

os wal consent, then, gay said Jules; “then 
allow me to present you this ring as a mark of our 

engagement. 


sir, to me immediate ion.” The 


| Count did not rm im till he bad finished his speech, 





Sie. oi 90m wore quite <omteaned, Fou would not want my 


|for sympathy. The feeling may partake of a love of praise, 


but it is one which would be degraded by the title of ambition. 
Ask any woman of genius why she writes, and she will tell 

it is because she cannot help it; that there are times when 
comprehend nor resist impels 

her to the sweet exercise of her intellect; that at such mo- 
ments there is happiness in the very exertion—e thrilling ex- 
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citement which makes the action of thought ‘its own exceed- 

ing reward ;’ that her heart is crowded with feelings which 
nt for language and for sympathy, and that ideas gush up 

Soe the mind, unsought for and uncalled for, as waters 


from their fount when the earth is del with moisture. 
am almost certain that the most beautiful things that enrich 
our literature have sprung to life from the sweet, irresistible 
impulse for creation which the heart of the author, 
without motive and without aim. 

The motives which urge literary women to publish, are 
probably as various as those which lead persons to any other 
calling. Many may place themselves before the world from 
a natural and strictly feminine thirst for sympathy; from the 
same feeling which prompts a generous boy to cal! his com- 
panions about him when he has found a robin’s nest hid away 
among the blossoming boughs of an old apple-tree, or a bed 
of ripe strawberries melting in their own ruby light through 
the grass on a hill-side. The discovery w be almost val- 
ueless could he find none to gaze on the blue eggs ex in 
the bottom a the nest, or to revel with him in the luscious 
strawberry-bed; so the enjoyment of a mental discovery is 
enhanced by companionship and appreciation. ~ 

That women sometimes publish from the impulses of van- 
ity, it were useless to deny; but, in such cases, the effort is 
usually worthy of the motive: it touches no heart, because it 
emanates from none; it kindles no pure imagination—it ex- 
cites no holy impulses, because the impulse from which it 
Originated is neither lofty nor worthy. It may be safely as- | 
serted that no woman, who has written or published from the | 
promptings of ambition or vanity alone, wus ever successful, 
or ever will be. She may gain notoriety, but that is a con- | 
sequence of authorship which must ever be painful to a wo- 
man of true genius, unless is added to it that public respect 
and private affection which can never be secured by one who 
writes from a wish to shine, and from that wish alone. 

Literature is an honorable profession, and that women de- 
vote a portion of their time to it, requires neither excuse nor 
palliation, so long as they preserve the delicacy and gentle-| 
ness which are the attributes of their sex. It would be folly | 
to assert that there is any thing in the nature of genius which | 
incapacitates its possessor for usefulness, or that a li 
‘woman may not be, in the strictest sense of the word, a do- 


mestic one, 

That the distinguished women of our country are remark- 
able for domestic qualities, admits of proof, from many bril- 
liant examples. Most of those who stand foremost in our | 
world of letters, perform the duties of wives, mothers and | 

keepers, in connection with the pursuits of mind. It is 
a mistaken idea that literature must engross the entire time | 
or attention, even of those who make authorship a profession. 
It is to be doubted if the most industrious female writer | 
among us spends more hours out of the twenty-four at her | 
desk, than the fashionable belle devotes to the adornment of | 


her person. 

There are few American women, except those who labor! 
for their daily bread, who, by a systematic arrangement of 
time, cannot command three or four hours out of ench day, 
withvut encroaching on their household duties, the claims of 
society, or the little season of domestic enjoyment when their 
households seck companionship and relaxation at home. | 
These hours devoted to authorship, at a moderate computa- | 
tion, would produce four duodecimo volumes a year. Thus, | 
by a judicious management of time, she has produced a pro- 
perty more or less valuable, enriched and strengthened her 
own mind, carried the sunshine of thought to thousands, and 
all without necessarily sacrificing one domestic duty—without 
the least degree of personal publicity which need shock the 
most fastidious delicacy. 

Cast not a shadow, even, of implied h on a class of | 
women who are quietly and steadily exerting a healthy in-| 
fluence in domestic life; rather let men of power—and, in | 
this country, there is no power like that of intellect—extend 
to them such aid and encou ntas will best preserve the 
purity of female literature. long as the dignity and delica- 
cy of the sex is preserved, there can be no competition between 
men and women of genius. In literature, as in every thing 
else, the trae woman will feel oo much better it is to owe 





something to the protection, ity and forbearance of 
the stronger and sterner sex, t to enter into an unnatural 
strife in broad arena which men claim for the trial of 
masculine intellect. Open the fountains of domestic love to 
her, and there is little danger that her genius will stray from 
the sunny nooks of literature, or that she will forsake the pure 
wells of affection to leap into the high road of politice—to 


lose her identity in the smoke of a battle-field, or to gather up 

popular applause and unsatisfactory admiration, in place of || abated 
tenderness, and all those home which cling so natu- 

rally around the feminine heart. 


Tt has been beautifully said, that the heart is woman's do- 
minion. Cast her not forth, then, from the little kingdom 
— > why 1-4 much to purify and embellish. Her 
gentle culture many of those rugged passes , 
where sterner laborers might have left them sterile and bibe- 


somless. 

If you would cultivate genius aright, cherish it a the 
most holy of your household gods. ake it a domestic jant ; 
let its roots strike deep in your home, nor care that its per- 
fume floats to a thousand casementa besides your own, so long 


e 
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as its greenness and its blossoms are for you. Flowers of 
the sweetest breath give their perfume most lavishly to the 
breeze, and yet without exhausting their own delicate urns. 


FATE OF LAURA ZICCIOLA, 
THE IMPROVISATRICE OF FLORENCE. 
“Jam the debra ht ead ag 
s * 
Are nde 1 am of Florence.”—L. £..L. , 

Laura Ziccioxa, the daughter of a celebrated physician, 
at the age of eighteen was one of the most attractive person- 
ages in Florence. However Italy may have degenerated, 
none can deny her the merit of fully appreciating genius and 
talent. In the present case, Laura’s as an improvisa- 
trice and poetess ensured ber that notice and acceptance 
which she was unentitled to claim on the nd of personal 
beauty, wealth or birth. Whilst she was Sclighting the Flor- 
entine Princes in their Palladian halls—whilst crowded audi- 
ences listened to her lays of love or chivalry—little did the 
admiring throng suspect that the impassioned poetess was 
then suffering the pangs of unrequited love! But so it was: 
Laura was susceptible to the charms of personal beauty, 
though entirely destitute of that goodly gift herself. Signor 
was the youth upon whom our heroine had most 
unfortunately fixed affections, and in all respects the Sig- 
nor justified the taste of his youthful worshiper. The Signor 
was a cadet of one of those noble houses who claim descent 
from the cotemporaries of the Cesars. His person was of 
the most graceful form, his head worthy of the Apollo, his 
mind richly stored with the learning of the ancients, and with 
all modern accomplishments. Signor Stephano had been 
one of the first to discover and foster the genius of the youth- 
ful votary of the muses. He had repeatedly protected her 
from insult, and had at all times treated her with a kindness 
that went to the heart of the too susceptible girl She be- 
came passionately attached ; but alas! Signor Stephano ob- 
served nothing of this, or, if he did casually notice that Lau- 
ra’s eye brightened when he entered her presence, or a sigh 





escape her when he de; , he ascribed it to another source 
than its true one; he t it merely the natural gratitude 
of a sensitive heart toward a liberal benefactor and a powerful 


protector. 

Laura loved, but not without hope: the Signor was unmar- 
ried, nor was it known that he was attached to any lady, nei- 
ther was the Signor a man of gallantry, in the ordinary accept- 
ation of the term, so that the poetess hoped that the Signor’s 
habitual kindness might at last ripen into a deeper feeling.— 
Matters had gone on thus for many years, and the girl 
ripened into womanhood, but neither her feelings nor his had 
changed. Still she —but the hope was blighted! Ste- 
phano had been ap an attaché to a mission to the 
Court of Madrid. 
a dark-eyed Castilian, Donna Isabel de Murcia. Her he 
wedded, and Laura Zicciola was thrown into despair. No 
yt tah or poetry charms for her. She gradually 
sunk into despondency; her former haunts and habits were 
neglected, and she sat moodily brooding over her hopeless 
passion. Her father, Doctor Zicciola, died about two years 


after this event, and Laura found herself her own mistress, in 


the ion of a small ind ncy arising from her fa- 
ther’s savings and the result of her own exertions. 

We are not sufficiently read in the intricacies of the human 
heart to know what it was that induced Laura shortly after to 
settle her affairs in Florence and depart for Madrid. This, 
however, she did; and she settled herself in a small house, 
with a res le elderly female as her companion. She 
gradually resumed her habits of improvisation, and her fame 
quickly flew through Madrid. Signor Stephano, among others, 
heard of the fame of his countrywoman and protegé. He 
mentioned the circumstance to the Donna, and it was agreed 
between them that the talented Florentine should be invited 
to their house, not as a public performer, but as a friend and 
countrywoman. Poor Laura's heart beat high as she entered 
the mansion of him her soul held most dear; and when he 
greeted her in his usual kind manner, her feelings we 
ered her, and she burst into tears. Both Donna Isabel and 
the Signor were somewhat astonished at this display of sen- 
sibility, and, for the firet time, a suspicion of the truth glanced 
through the mind of her former patron. 

After this time, the Signor cautiously avoided taking the 
least notice of the — She perceived it, and w 
that her secret had Gevernd, Ashamed and morti- 
fied, she gave up all society, and now she found that the ob- 


ject of her tenderness did not in the slightest degree respond 


to her feelings. Hope altogether fled; and as love can hardly 
exist without ene, oe violence of her attachment somewhat 


Signor Stephano had returned to Florence with his bride, 
and now Laura no longer had reason to avoid society; her 
old habits returned, except that her exertions to please were 

itous, and she was a welcome guest at the houses of 

highest nobility. Some — after this, Don Pedro de 
Lara, a General in the Spanish service, and Governor of Mex- 
ico, had obtained leave of absence from the colony, and had 
returned to Madrid for the purpose of arranging his affairs in 
the mother country, and ultimately settling in the 
New World. The Don had been y thrown into the 
society of nam ae ete and more he saw of her, 
the more he red her as eminently suited to make him 


hilst there he had become enamored of 


lady, lived happily. He was a man of sense and could 
OF ect a ate of his wife. Up to this time he 
had not found courage to intimate to his mistress that she must 
remove, and that all intimacy had ceased. At last the blow 
fell upon her like a thunderbolt. She was a half-educated, 
passionate creature—a slave to every impulse. She threw her- 
self at Lara’s feet, deprecated the separation, 
Laura—only 


§ 


promised 
avoid all offence to Donna let her rest under the 
same roof as her beloved—only let her children enjoy their 
father’s notice and protection. Don Pedro, in an unguarded 
moment, consented; but, as an h ble man, « all 
communication with his former mistress. This 








From the Spirit of the Times. 

THE LONDON STAGE TWENTY YEARS AGO...NO, IV. 

— Tragedy ? So much 

Waar can I say of the great Queen of ly 
has been written by those who area million times more 
ble than my humble self, that I am at a loss how to t 
Cependant il faut essayer! Beautiful in feature, symmetri- 
cal in form, graceful in action, towering in eloquence, musical 
in voice, sternly intense, and supernaturally thrilling, she held 
her audience with on tren get, ee od ce 
i or 


to her sce mandate. 

The Troimated Teabella has no one now to drench bee 
listeners with streaming sympathy—Belvidera struggles be- 
twixt connubial filial affection, scarcely eliciting « tear— 
| Constance tells Austria to ‘ hang a calf's skin on those re 
creant limbs,’ in tones unwithering—Elvira’s daring spirit 
loses its effect—Katharine defies Wolsey and the King almost 
unheeded, and Lady roy EL cue- to the 

ilty Thane. All is past! i anny were 

t shadows ofthe Sry subatance, faint gleams shot fom the 
dazzling centre, recogni only when the darkness of retire- 
ment had obscured the great and glorious orb. J saw her in 
the hight of her career—in the zenith of her excellence—in 
the prime and pri of womanly beauty, and in the pientitude 
of ber unri wers, : 

On the stage resembled John Kemble, in a room she 
was more like her brother Charles. When Fanny tried tobe 
intense, it was evident that she had taken 8 lesson from her 
aunt, but I can safely assert that her aunt never nt her 


ilst quietly ensconced t the Astor House, scolding one of 

eS ial. and eestor the other, that in vy ag 
tat 

sleeps a strange old fellow, cyl a gery the 


stage, and played Loty Cope, for the sole purpose of pre- 

























Henchback’ eighteen successive nights. The way she wound 
up Sheridan Knowles in the last act, and shook the actor out 
of him, was, as the Yankees says, a caution. He did not re- 

ize his own offspring ;—she took the bit in her mouth and 
galloped along the course, exclaiming, 

* Do it, nor leave the task to me.” 

Poor Knowles was distanced—he stood aghast, wonder-struck, 
and if it had not been for the five minutes’ lause which 
showered the accomplished girl, he have been 
carried off by some of the attendants. Many s were 
very with Fanny for playing Lady Macbeth; Miss 
O'Neil, decidedly her superior, never attempted it ; not, per- 
haps, from a doubt of her powers, but rather from a desire to 
leave that character an untouched and imperishable monu- 
ment to the greatest actress the worldever knew. It was the 
last character Mrs. Siddons performed—truly a noble ceno- 
taph to histrionic renown. 

Mrs. Siddons was decidedly a greater artiste than either 
Kean or John Kemble. An acter has a great advantage over 
an actress; he can exhibit more redundancy of elocution, can 
strain his voice even to harshness, and has, besides, the occa- 
sional embodiment of some proud and martial spirit, which 
always wins favor; then the trappings—the golden helmet— 
steel buckler, and shining Damascus! An actress depends 
alone upon the elegance of her bearing, the truth of her con- 
ception, the purity and energy of her reading, the clearness 
of her enunciation, and the strictly true and vivid portrayal 
of every passion and emotion intended by the author. Her 
region is the human heart—she must reign there, or be unap- 
preciated * Aut Cesar, aut nullus.’ 

Mrs. Siddons was ‘ the Cesar’—in no one of her charac- 
ters was there the slightest falling off. Her acquirements 
were of ther first order, and her classical attainments so per- 
fect, that she was frequently sent for by the Royal Family, to 
— to them Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost,’ by the way, no trifling 
Before noticing her final performance, I will say a few 
words touching those characters which, with her, were favor- 
ites. With play-goers, all her representations were triumphs; 
the question was not ‘ What does Siddons play this evening?’ 
but, ‘ Does she play?’ I fancy she gloried much in Queen 
Katharine—the Trial scene, and her dying hour, were never 
so vividly embodied; the immense contrast betwixt the un- 
happy victim of malignity, when, with upreared brow, extend- 





ed arm, and fire-darting eye, she hurled forth— 

‘ Lord Cardinal, to you I speak,’ 
and the te power, the galled spirit, the fading essence, 
and the ing heart of one who looked but to heaven for 


peace, was so magnificent a display of perfection, that the re- 
membrance of it can never pass away. 

exquisite, the dialogue with Jaffer, in 
the first act, and the exposure of Renault, were great speci- 
mens of masterly elocution. In Mrs. Beverly she laid aside 
all stage pomp, and was the dear, devoted, forgiving wife, 
concealing her husband's errors beneath the expanding wings 
of her affection. 

She often played Euphrasia in the ‘Grecian Daughter,’ 
but as the tragedy is as unnatural as it is disagreeable, I will 
pass it over without remark. 

Mrs. Siddons was never more sans géne than when her 


brothers were on the boards with her; they all declaimed in || 


the same key, which completed the harmony of the scene. 
The prompter might with safety have gone to sleep—and so 
piqued was John Kemble upon the tenacity of his memory, 
that he severely rebuked him for giving the word during one 
of his significant and effective pauses. ‘‘ Mr. Kemble requires 
no pter,” remarked the indignant Rolla of the night, as 
he left the stage. But on a subsequent occasion, after dining 
with Sheridan (and every body knows in what dining with 
Sheridan resulted) he was a /eetle at fault in King Lear; in 
vain he looked to the wings for aid—the prompter pretended 
to be asleep, and when Kemble whispered to him for ‘the 
word,’ he nodded, as if dreaming, and groaned forth, ‘‘ Kem- 


ter.” The joke was well taken, and the per- 
petrator spupaied by a friendly shake of the hand, and “‘ Now 
we're even, Glassi “46 


The hour of jon will come; we cannnot put it off— 
nor talk it off—nor write it off. Rapidly, too rapidly, aproach- 
ed the evening when the veil of private life was to fall o’er 
the Tragic Muse ; it was spoken of as the coming dissolution 


of some dear friend, or relative, whose feelings and sympathies || 


were interwined with our own. There is something chullingly 
sad in a last word, a last look, a last line—it sounds as mourn- 
fully as a last breath; there is a menace in the word—a warn- 
ing--an intimation of terrene insignificance, that tears up 
and arrogance by the roots, that strike every chord of 
consciousness, galvanizes every muscle, fibre, and mem- 
brane—engrafts terror, nay, humility, and makes us feel, at 
once, that we are—nothing! Macbeth was announced as the 
Of all the immortal bard’s creations, I hold this to be the 
most sublime and wuearthly; it is Shakspeare’s high mass— 
the Catholicism of the Drama; there is the , the s 
per, the spiritual resuscitation; And unforgotten is the wild 
end thrilling chaunt of the wierd beings of the glen—the deep 


pepe Se Seagee Meowe, vine emerging from the tene- 
brious con ic region. Once witnessed, it be- 
comes ‘ part and parcel the brain! 


Recest Miracis.—A correspondent of the London Times 


THE NEW-YORKER 





It is needless to say that every seat in the boxes was en- 
gaged two or three weeks in advance. Money was refused 
at the doors, but so determined were hundreds to be within 
the walls of the theatre, that they insisted on paying for the 
tickets and taking their chance; the consequence was, that 
the lobbies, saloons, and even the steps leading from one tier 
to the other, were impassably crowd They were as deeply 
involved in the play as if they had been in the front row of the 
pit—they followed every speech by the length and vehemence 
of the applause that a it, and when the sleep-walking 
scene was enacting, they lost all restraint, acknowledged no 
bounds, burst open the box-doors, resolved to hear the voice 
of their idol once more. This last achievement, fresh and 
vigorous as ever, was honored with the absurdity of an encore, 
which, happily, was not complied with. The fifth act was 
not allowed to be ed; cries of ‘ That will do’— =e 
the scene’—* We don’t want any more,’ burst from the pit @ 
boxes; the gods above, who are generally more familiar on 
these occasions, vociferated ‘Cut it short!’ and a witty sail- 
or, who was determined to have his say, desired them to 
‘Set the mainsail,’ meaning, of course, the immense green 
curtain. L. 





pied a smal! farm jointly with a woman named Harriet Guth- 


rie,) and called to know if she was ready. She had the 
money, but said as she could not go he might take it for her; 
so he took the widow's rent. He ed on his way, and 
no more was heard of the matter for several days, when Mrs. 
Guthrie saw the agent approach her door, and ask her for 
rent. She said that it was alread bey that she had given 
it to Harry Farlan, and wound dey on which he pai 

his own, The agent said he had received no money but Far- 
lan’s own. “Well,” said she, “there is Harry in the field, 
and you can satisfy yourself regarding it.”—* No,” said the 
gentleman, “I cannot leave my horse, but go to him and tell 
him to give you the receipt.” She went and asked him what 
he had done with her money. He did not deny he had got the 
money, but coolly asked where was ber witness. She said 
there was no one present but God and herself. “‘ YourGod, 
then, Madam,” said he, “ was asleep at the time, and there- 
fore could not see.”— Then,” said the poor widow, “ 1 sup- 
pose you have not paid the money: you cheated me, but you 
cannot cheat God.” So she left him. He was seen standing 
on his spade by a man who, observing him to continue in that 
position without moving, was surprised and approached to 





make inquiry, but received no answer. He attempted to 





Lone Watxs.—The unhappy are disposed te employment. |) 
All active occupations are wearisome and disgusting in pros- 
| pect, at a time when every thing, life itself, is full of weari- 
_ness and disgust. Yet the unhappy must be employed, or | 
|they will go mad. Comparatively blessed are they, if they | 
jare set in families, where claims and duties abound, and | 
jcannot be escaped. In the pressure of business there is || 
| present safety and ultimate relief. Harder is the lot of those } 
| who have few necessary occupations, enforced by other claims | 
| than their own harmlessness and profitableness. Reading H 
| often fails. Now and then it may beguile ; but much oftener | 
|the attention is languid, the thoughts wander, and associa- | 
| tions with the subject of grief are awakened. Women who | 
find that reading will not do, will obtain no relief from sew- | 
ing. Sewing is pleasant enough in moderation to those whose || 
minds are at ease the while: but it is an employment which | 
is trying to the nerves when long continued, at the best; and | 
nothing can be worse for the harassed, and for those who || 
want te escape from themselves. Writing is bad. The pen i 
hangs idly suspended over the paper, or the sad thoughts | 
that are alive within write themselyes down. The safest and || 
best of all occupations for such sufferers as are fit for it, is in- | 
tercourse with young children. An infant might beguile Sa- | 
tan and his peers the day after they were couched on the lake 
of fire, if the love of children chanced to linger amid the ruins | 
of their angelic nature. Next to this comes honest, genuine 
| acquaintanceship among the ; not mere charity-visiting, | 
|grounded on soup-tickets and blankets, but intercourse of 
mind, with real mutual interest between the parties. Gar- 


; 


| sionate Nature is administering cure in every sprouting leaf | 
| and scented blossom, and beckoning sleep to draw nigh, and | 


sufficient engagement of the faculties, while sweet compas- | 


| dering is excellent, because it unites bodily exertion with a ) which strengthens the well-grounded theory that water acts 


waken him, but could not. The man then gave the alarm ; 


_ so the neighbors flocked round Farlan, but no means could be 


found to waken him. At lJast they sent for the clergy—the 
Church minister, the Presbyterian minister, and the priest, 
successively, to make him speak. The first two had no influ- 
ence on him. When he spoke he said, “I am to stand here 
to the day of judgement.” The le then thought to move 
him by force, but could not stir him. They got a saw to ¢ut 
the spade on which he was leaning, that he might fall, but the 
first cut the saw broke into pieces. Then they got blankets 
to cover him from the eold, but they were blown away: so 
he, it seems, by fate, must bear all weather. 

Signed by the Rev. J. Bolland, Rev. H. Kerns, and G. Me. 
gary, Parish Priest. 





Votcaxors.—The whole number of Volcanoes now active 
in the world is stated by the ‘ Annuaire,’ a French work, as 


follows: On Continents. OnIslands. Total. 
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It is added that, with the exception of two in Central Asia, 
of which the existence is problematical, there is not one situ- 


ated above fifty leagues from the sea—a remarkable fact 


coccccccce ll eces cece el? 


an important part in producing volcanic eruptions. 


Another phenomenon, equally deserving the attention of the 
observer, is the great distance at which the noise that pre- 





be ready to follow up her benignant work. Walking is good 
| —not stepping from shop to shop, or from neighbor to neigh- || 
bor; but stretching out far into the country, to the freshest | 
| fields, and the highest ridges, and the quiet lanes. However | 
sullen the imagination may have been among its griefs at | 
| home, here it cheers up and smiles. However listiess the | 
_ limbs may have been when sustaining a too heavy heart, here \ 
| they are braced, and the lagging gait becomes buoyant again. || 
| However perverse the memory may have been in presenting 

| all that was agonizing, and insisting only on what cannot be || 
| retrieved, here it is first disregarded, and then it sleeps; and | 
\the sleep of the memory is the day in Paradise to the un- | 
|happy. The mere breathing of the cool wind in the face in || 
| the commonest highway, is rest and comfort which must be || 
| felt at such times to be believed. It is disbelieved in the 
| shortest intervals between its seasons of enjoyment; and | 
| every time the sufferer has resolution to go forth to meet it, | 
it penetrates to the very heart in glad surprise. The fields | 
are better still; for there is the lark to fill up the hours with | 
mirthful music; or, at worst, the robin and the flocks of field- 
fares, to show that the hardest day has its life and hilarity. 
But the calmest region is the upland, where human life is 
spread out beneath the bodily eye, where the mind roves from | 
the peasant’s nest to the spiry town, from the school-house vo 

|the church-yard, from the diminished team to the patch of 
fallow, or the fisherman's boat in the cove, to the viaduct that 
| spans the valley, or the fleet that glides ghost-like on the hori- 
;zon. This is the perch where the spirit plumes its rufliled 
| and spreading wings, and makes ready to let itself down any 
| wind that Heaven may send. ‘Deerbrook,’ by Miss Martineau. 





gives the following account of a recent miracle, wrought by a 
ag priest, which, he says, is extensively circulated in Ire- 


A report has in general gone abroad among the Jo, that. 
a man called Henry Farlan has, in consequence of his dix 
honesty, been struck into @ sound sleep, in the middle of*a” 

field near Lurgan, in November last; and still remains rest- 
ing on the spade with which he was digging when the occur- 
rence took place. 

The following is the eccount of this affair: Some timo last 





eedes or accompanies eruptions may be heard. The de- 
tonations of the Tomboro in Sumbava were heard at Sumatra, 
three hundred leagues distant in a straight line. Mr. Von 
Humboldt, in his excellent work, relates a fact almost as sur- 
prising: 

“The explosion which announced, on the 27th of April, 
1812, the first eruption of the ashes of the Volcano of Saint 
Vincent, did not appear to the inhabitants louder than the re- 
= of strong artillery. This explosion was, however, plainly 

ard on the Rio Apure, at the confluence of the Rio Nula, 
two hundred and ten leagues from the voleano—equal to the 
distance of Vesuvius from Paris. The report was so distinct 
that it was taken for the firing of artillery, and milicary pre- 
parations were made in many parts of the American Continent.” 

Amusements or Wan.—When Louis XIV. besciged Lille, 
the Count de Brouni, governor of the place, was so polite es 
to send a supply of ice every morning for the hing’s desert. 
Louis said one day to the gentleman who brought it, “I am 
much obliged to M. de Brouai for his ice, but I wish he would 
send it in larger portions.” The Spaniard answered without 
hesitation, “ Sire, he thinks the scige will be long, and he is 
afraid the ice will be exhausted.” When the messenger was 
going, the Duke de Charost, captain of the guards, called 
out, “ Tell Brouai not to follow the example of the governor 
of Douai, who yielded like a rascal." The king turned round 
laughing, and said, “‘Charost are you mad?” ‘How, sir,” 
answered he; ‘ Brovai is my cousin.” In the Memoires de 
Grammont, you will find similar examples of the amusements 
of war. You remember that when Philip of Macedon van- 
quished the Athenians, in a pitched battle, they sent next 
morning to demand their baggage; the king laughed, and 
ordered it to be returned, sayings ‘I do believe the Athenians 
think we do not fight in earnest.” 

Jepicia, Wit.—At & recent bavkropt examination, it ap- 
peared that the unfortunate had dealt largely in discounts, 
and on one occasien was obliged to take as yment, at 
a heavy price, a fine picture by an old master, of Elijah fed 
byravens. “ These,” observed Sir G—— R——, glancing at 

ravens, ‘‘ were, I suppose, the first accommodation bills 





haryest, Farlan was on his way to pay his rept, (he occu- 





that ever existed,” 
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England and France. —Hardly had eorlast umber passed 
through the press when the arrival of the steamship Great 
Western in thirteen days from Europe filled our city with tid- 
ings of unusual importance. The resignation of the Whig 
Ministry of Great Britain—the designation of a Tory Premier 
in the person of Sir Robert Peel—a collision between that 
statesman and the Queen on the subject of a change of ladies 
composing Her Majesty's household—the abrupt dismissal of 
Sir Robert, and recall of Lord Melbourne—the whole drama 
thus ending in the reinstatement of the Whigs in power, more 
firmly, to appearance, than before their ejection—all these 
changes had chased each other so quickly that it seemed ss 
if the events of a year had been compressed into the bare 
fortnight which intervened between the sailing of the Orpheus 
and that of the Great Western. We live in an age of pro- 
gress; of course of agitation and change; but we rarely wit- 
ness so various and complicated a tissue of events of the high- 
est importance crowded into the compass of a single fortnight. 

Nor were these all. England is more profoundly convulsed 
with the stern feeling of wrong and oppression endured on the 
one hand, and the horror and fear of a Revolution en the 
other. At this moment, thousands on thousands of the poor- 
er and laboring classes are banding together for purposes which 
contemplate no less than a radical change if not destruction 
of the entire frame-work of society as well as Government. 
It seems evident that resolute apostles and cunning emissaries 
of insurrection are constantly, though silently at work, enlist- 


ing the poor in the cause of resistance to what they deem |, 


the tyranny and oppression of the institutions under which 
they live. How much is expressed by the vague appellation 
of ‘ Chartists,’ under which these men are banded, it were 
profitless to inquire; since all are aware that the mere con- 
cession of a written constitution would do little to satisfy 
them, unless its provisions included Annual Parliaments, 
Universal Suffrage, the entire destruction of the House of 
Lords and of titles and privileges generally, the virtual over- 
throw of the Monarchy and the repudiation of the National 
Debt. Even these would not wholly satisfy the spirit which 
is now abroad in what once was ‘ merry England.’ The dis- 
content of multitudes among the less fortunate classes is fear- 
ful, and their hatred of the wealthy and privileged is dendly. 
The times are peculiarly conducive to the increase of this 
spirit. The last was an unfruitful year throughout Europe, 
but especially in Great Britain. The harvest was light: im- 
portations of grain became necessary, and the cost of food 
was inevitably enhanced. Employment and wages rather 
fell off than increased, and thousands on thousands have suf- 
fered, and now suffer, from a want of the necessaries of life. 
This want is connected—we will not here inquire how justly 
or unjustly—with the inequalities of fortune and privilege 
of which the laws are in that country the creator and guard- 


ian; and the result is a desperate hatred to all that there con- || 


stitutes the social fabric. How far that hatred may carry its 
votaries we will not predict; but the facts that already, in 
the infancy of these ‘ Chartist’ proceedings, we hear of col- 
lisions between those concerned in them and the Police and 
Military, and that illegal trainings are largely carried on, in 
despite of the Queen's peremptory Proclamation, give some 
idea of the extent and determination of the confederacy. We 
neither intimate nor suppose that the overthrow of the Throne, 
the Church and the Peerage by this class is probable or prac- 
ticable, but that it toay for months seriously endanger and 
frequently mar the public tranquillity—that it will continue to 
injure, as now, the trade and manufactures of the country, 
can hardly be doubted. 


We do not attach much importance to the fact that, up to 
this time, but a small portion of the entire People of Great 
Britain are engaged in these desperate measures. Social can- 
vulsions have ever, and political ones generally, arisen from 
small beginnings. The material consideration is that the 
causes of discontent which have impelled so many thousands 
to band themselves together as ‘ Chartists’ bear equally upon 
the millions of their class who have not yet joined them, and 
are keenly felt by at least’a large portion. The leaven will 
of course be insinuating into and pervading the whole mass. 








laboring classes of England—we do not regard as at this mo- 
| ment in a position by any means so critica] as that of England. | 


EDITORIAL—POLITICAL. . 


Let things go on as they now do for a year, and let the Gov- 
ernment be then resisted ond defeated in an attempt to dis- 
perse an illegal training or meeting, and the consequences 
would be fearful. A rallying point once formed, and the des- 
perate, the disaffected and the plunder-seeking would rush to 
it from all quarters in thousands. We cannot resist the im- 
pression that the institutions of England are on the brink of 
a precipice, and that the utmost caution, forbearance and mod- 
eration on the part of the Government are needed, to prevent 
a collision which would whelm the whole island in bloodshed 
and misery. 

France—though the prevalence of discontent among her 
People is mote formidably demonstrated than is that of the 


She may be exposed to the dangers of Revolution—it may be, | 
indeed, that the troops of Louis Philip have ere this been | 
overpowered by an insurrection of the disaffected of Paris, | 
and that a Republican Provisional Government now eways| 
the destimes of the nation. We do not consider this proba- | 

ble, but possible. But the truths stil! remain that the inequal- | 

ity of social condition is far greater in England than ir France, | 
and by consequence, that discontent is far less universal in| 
the latte: than the former. Paris is indeed a hot-bed of se-| 





185 
opinion is founded on no other data than such as is before the 


public. The preponderance may be the other way; and in 
& contest where fifteen to twenty-five thousand votes more 


than were ever before cast will p be polled, it would 
be unsafe to rest too much on the fact the Opposition 
have succeeded, in elections two, three and four years ago. 
Nevertheless, we will put all right by recapitulating—since 
some changes have been made the past month—the present 
state of the canvass. 
_Nuwron candidates. Goverwor. Admin. candidates. 
wrow Caynon,* \ James K. Pork. 
Dist: Memeers or Concaess. 
1. William B. Carter* ....|| Col. Joseph Powell. 
II..John A. McKinney......|| Abram McClellan.* 
III..Joseph L. Williams *.... || Gen. David Wallace. 
1V..Wilham D. Stone*......}| Julius W. Blackwell. 
V..Anthony Dibbrell .......|| Hopkins L. Turncy.* 
VI.. William B. Campbell * ..|} William C. Trousdale. 
VII..John Bell*......+.+++-|| Robert M. Burton. 
VIII..Col. Meredith P. Gentry.;| William G. Childress. 
IX..Gen. Daniel L. Barringer || Harvey M. Wasterson. 
X..Edward J. Shields* Aaron V. Brown. 
XI.. Richard Cheatham* Cave Johnson. 
XII..John W. Crockett *.....}| Stephen C. Pavatt. 
a scpberntiasicher Williams” || William C. Dunlap, 
ee eee eee eeeeee John D. Graham. 
e Member ers sof ‘the XxVa Congress. 
The Whig papers confidently claim all these but the Vth, 














dition and convulsion ; but out of the metropolis, France ap- | 


TXth and XIth. ‘Lhese they set down as doubtful. They 


pears either satisfied with or indifferent to her political insti- | talk of running out Mr. McClellan by 1,000. On the other 
tutions. A Revolution there would be to the great mass but | side, there is no lack of confidence or exertion. We leave 
achange of rulers or at most the adoption of a new form of | the result to be told in Angust; and shall only venture the 
Government, while a Revolution under ‘ Chartist’ auspices in | prediction that whichever party is beaten will not be able 
England would be for a time the abrogation of social order | | plausibly to attribute its defeat to the apathy and negligence 


| especially of our own cotton-growing States, and in the = 


altogether, a breaking up of all existing relations between 
Labor and Wealth, and a temporary obstruction ofall the chan- | 

nels of human enterprise and industry. It would strike a 
blow at the commercial prosperity of the whole world, but} 


destroy the commercial and maritime ascendancy of Great 
Britain. Let none say that such a Revolution is too improb- 
able, and such consequences are too extravagant to deserve a 
moments’ attention. Fifiy years ago, the world wouid have | 
80 treated a foreshadowing of the French Revolution. 


EE, 


Gov Cannon 


}and Mr. Speaker Polk are still canvassing the State, each ad- 


dressing the People at central points, where they almost uni- 


excellent haranguer—amply conversant with political history 
and the course of events—of vigorous mind, fluent speech, and || 
inflexibly moderate in feeling and temper—the last an indis- | | 
pensable quality ina stump orator. Whatever may be the 
result, there can be no doubt that Mr. Polk will obtain every | 
Administration vote, and that they will be considerably more | 
numerous than they would have been but for his popularity 
and unwearying exertions. But Gov. Cannon is also a 


so able a debater nor so conversant with political affairs as 
his opponent, but able to express his sentiments upon occa- 
sion, with a blunt plainness which may be hardly less effect- 
ive than the most finished oratory. Each 1s every way worthy 
the support of his political brethren; and there can be little | 
doubt that their relative vote will indicate the political char- | 
acter of Tennessee. \V 

The candidates for the Legislature are actively canvassing 
on party grounds; but the test votes will be given on es 
ernor and Members of Congress. 

Messrs. Polk and Bell are in the habit of speaking three | \ 
and four hours at one effort ; and we underswnd that Mr. Bell 
and his competitor were expected to speak five hours each 
at Nashville on the 25th ult. This seems too much of a good 
thing. 

We have been accused by one of the Nashville Whig pa- 
pers—the Banner, if we mistake not—of giving an account of 
the Congressional canvass entirely too favorable to the Admin- 


| stituted for Mr. McGaughey, withdrawn. 








istration, We did not intend any thing of the sort; nor can 
we now understand the remark that six or eight Districts will 
be warmly and sanguinely contested as implying our own be- 
lief that the Administration party are likely to carry all or 
most of them. This, however, is a matter of little conse- 
quence. Our opinion is and has been that the chances for 








the State are rather favorable to the Opposition; but that 


of the People. 

The running of two candidates against Hon. C. H. Williams 
is absurd, but there is about the same chance for two as one. 
If either had any chance of succcss, the other would probably 
be withdrawn. In the Ist District, Dr. Powell has been sub- 
In the XIIth, Ma*. 
Marr has declined a hopeless contest after a partial canvass, 
and Mr. Pavatt has taken his place. We do not learn that 
Gen. Wallace has consented to run in the Knoxville District. 
If Dr. Powell is strong, we should infer from its former votes 


| that Gen. Carter may be hard pushed if not beaten in the 
Texxusser.—The struggle for political ascendancy in this || Eastern District. 
| State proceeds with great spirit and interest. 


We shall see. 





Virctx1a.—We have at length full returns from the Elec- 


|tion in this State, the County of Logan excepted, which is 
Pformly find large audiences awaiting them. Mr. Polk is an | presumed to have gone Administration. For Members of 
| Congress, eleven friends of the Administration and nine Oppo- 


sition men of all shades are elected, including Hon. R. M. T. 
Hunter, who is a ‘hard money’ man, and doubtful or very 
moderate on other questions. We place him on the Opposi- 
tion side, because he was opposed by and elected over a de- 
cided friend of the Administration, who came out against Mr. 


, H. on the express ground that his politics were not orthodox. 
| If Mr. Hunter had chosen to declare in favor of Mr. Van 
strong man, as he has proved in two successive contests—not | 


Buren, he would have had no opponent from that quarter. 
In the Frederick District, we cannot tell who is chosen.— 


| The returns below give Mr. Lucas, Adm , a majority of tee, 


but they are not to be relied on. It is given out that several 
votes for Lucas must be rejected by the canvassers—the 
voters having voted twice in the same District for Congress, 
which is illegal. The canvass should have taken place at 
Winchester early this week, but we have not been able to 
learn the result. 
The Legislature the Richmond Whig divides as follows : 


Whig.Cons.Total. Whig.Cons. Total. JointBal. 
|| Opp... House, .67 9—76..Senate..12 3—15...... 91 
Adm... os cococe ce cobbece ” eccece cccols cooce 75 


Opp maj. in House .. -+18; Adm. in Senate .. 2; 
The Richmond Enquirer, on the other hand, classifies the 
two branches as follows : 


Adm. Cons. Whigs. Imprac. do. Doubtfu'. 
Femne coc ccSSocccccccSecccccceDdecccccse dscccceeed 
Senate . sree lBeeeeeess3 eeeeeeee Ld cccccse 0.. eeeees 0 


ee Rae SAE A) | SME 
Mr. Ritchie thus makes the cerfain Adm. 4 less than the 
otherwise. The ‘Impracticables’ are those Whigs who, it 
is alleged, will in no case vote to make Mr. Rives Senator. 
The Enquirer's ‘doubtful’ are the Delegates from Lee, 
Smith, and Tazewell. 
Last year, there was just such a collision as this at the 


close of the Election ; the Whig claiming a practical oppo- 
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sition majority, the Enquirer denying it. The result is 
known. 

MEMBERS OF qoneueee ELECTED. a 
Dist. jAamiiclicnay ..133/| V.Jotm T. Hill ..., 184 








I. Joel Holleman . 2139 

IL. Francis E. Rives..337|| VII.Wm. L. Goggin ..151 

III. John W. Jones,no opp.|| VIII. pe aoe -Wise,no opp. 

IV.Geo.C.Dromgoole. 309 aliaferrro.. 74 
VI. Walter Coles. .... 103 xt J. M. Botts......208 || 

XIII. Linn Banks.about 350]} XIV.Charles F. Mercer 423 
XVI.Green B. Samuels. Conservatives. 
XVII. Robert Craig .....701 XII. James Garland ..800_ 


XIX. Andrew Bierne...600)|XVLII.G. W. See | 
XX.Joseph Johnson ..300 Sub-Treasu a 

XXI. Lewis Steenrod. ..600 IX. Robert MT T. Hunte 
XV. William Lucas, probably elected by 2 votes. 


HOUSE OF DELEGATES. 








iz: £2 £\\ 

= < | 
“eee 0} |Louisa . see seee veel 
Accomac ....++++++0 0} |Lunenburg ......++1 


Augusta soe. sees eel 
Allegany ..0e00e+000 
Amelia. .... 22220000 
Amherst 
Bath seer ee 
Bedford soccscesses() 


2 
= 
= 
0 
0 
0), Madison peonceeaoude 0 
1} Mathews ®Middiesex1 0 
0}|MasoneJackson....0 1 
0! | Mercer & Giles .....1 0 0) 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 


coccccecesD 


coos ecocDip. 


0} Fayette « Nicholas. ..0 
0) Mecklenberg.....++1 
0 


2» 

_— 

= 

2} 

2} 

2 

0 

1 

1 

1 

2 
Berkeley ..secee++29 2 || Monongalia.....++.2 0 
Botetourt...eee+-+e+1 © 0©}\Marshall ........001 4 
Brooke enaneuneeee 0 1 —— ea | 4 
Brunswick...cc.2e02 0 0) Montgomery ....---1 
Buckingham ....---0 2 0)\Morgan .....0..-0+1 0 | 
Cabell .....se0e+e1 0 0|\Nansemond........0 1 0| 
Campbell ccccceceeO 2 0 Nelson ..cee coos 000 1 0} 
Caroline....+--+++20 1 0) Norfolk .....02..200 01 
CharlesCity& Kent.0 10! Do. Borough....0 I$ 0 
Charlotte sevegeeesl 1 0 Northampton cee<eoe 1 0 
Chesterfield......2+1 0 © Northumberland....1 0) 
Culpepper....2.-++0 1 0) \Nottoway «eeeeeeeel 0 0) 
Cumberland .......0 1 0| (Ohio cpnacanees oll 0") 
Clarke & Warren....1 0 0||Orange & Green ....1 0 0}3 
Dinwiddie .........0 1 0|| Page essespeasess © En 
James City, ec....-0 If 0)/ Patrick .....22.+220 0) 
Eliz.City aWarwick.0 1; 0 |Pendieton ......++01 0 0) 
Essex -scesceeeses0 0 Petersburg......+00 0} 
Fairfax ..+.++++++-1 0) Pittsylvania......-.0 2 | 


Fauquier ....++..++0 
Flavanna ....2.2.220 
Floyd seeee seneanel 
Franklin .....20++0 
Frederick ...2+2.0+2 
Gloucester ...020+0-0 


0| Pocahontas ...2..+.0 


Preston .....ceseeel 
al Prince Edward.....0 
0) Princess Anne.....-0 
0 Prince George ...++1 


1 
1 
1 
1 
i Powhatan ...ee.-e01 0 0| 
0 
0 
1 


+ 


| 


1 
0 
2 
0 
0 
2 
0 
1 0 
Goochland.......+-:1 0 0 Prince William....+1 0 0) 
Grayson .eeeeeseses0 0 1 ‘Randolph pasmsun | 4 
Greenbrier...-++++0 1 0 Rappahannock ondes® 1 
Greensville .....-++1 0 0 Rockbridge........0 2 0) 
Halifax .....000+022 9 O Richmond City.+-++0 1 0! 
Hampshire ..e.e-++l 1 0 Rockingham......-2 0 
Hanover ...eeee+e+l O © Russell .....206-2-0 0 
Hardy «ccoeseesse+0 1 O Scott ceeccececeseel O 0) 
Harrison ..+ee+++++2 0 © Shenandoah.......-2 0 0 
Henrico.e-+++++++-0 1 0 Smyth ..ccceeeeeee0 O 1) 
Henry ..-2+-++++++0 1 © Southampton......-1 0 0) 
Isle of Wight...---1 0 © Spottsylvania.....-0 1 0 
Jefferson ..seeee-++0 2 O |Stafford...-t.0.-001 0 0} 
James City, York,&c-0 1} 0 \Surry..eccecseeeeel 0 0! 
Kanawha ...ccocsee0 15 0 'Sussex.coccccccccel O 0. 
King &Queen.......1 0 0 Tyler .coccccccseeeO 1 0} 
George ..+.+++0 1 : Tazewell .ccccecsoe0 O 1} 
King William ...-..1 0 0 |Washington...-.---1 0 0) 
Lanc’ré Rich’d.....0 1 0 | Westmoreland eoceeO 13 0 
epesenenoadh @. 2 et ccocieeendin alld 1 oO} 
Logan ..coscceescel 0 0 Wythe ..ccccoessoel 0 0! 
Lewis « Braxton....1 0 oe 7g 3 9} 
Loudoun ...22+2...0 3 Q | Total eoccceceee57 68 9 





{Whigs whe ure known to be averse to Mr. Rives’s election as 
Senator, and are said to be Sub-Treasury, and some Anti-Clay, 


The Members we have placed in the Doubtful column are 
mainly claimed as Conservatives on the one hand, and on the 
other alleged tobe Administration men, notwithstanding their 
Conservatism. Mr. Crutchfield of Spottsylvania we have 
placed in the Whig column: he is a Conservative, whose tho- 
rough attachment to Mr. Rives is undoubted. Mr. Venable 
of Prince Edward also voted for Mr. Rives last winter 
throughout, and signed the Conservative Address; so did 
Mr. Payne of Fluvanna. Mr. Smith of Ruseell declared him- 
self a Conservative, but voted for Mason; he is said to be 
pledged to vote for Rives now, as demanded by the voice of 
his County. Mr. Ewing of Lee is an undoubted Whig, but 
claimed as pledged wo the Administration. Mr. Goode of 
Mecklenburg was for Mason in preference to Rives; and at last 
is said to have gone over to the Administration. Our letter 
from the Postmaster at Mecklenburg Court House terms him 
still a Sub-Treasury Whig, and his colleague an Anfi-Sab-| 





| ance of power in Joint Ballot. If one-half of them act with 
‘the Whigs, or if nearly all the Whigs unite with them to 


| Buckingham .....383 
|| Charlotte........325 


| 


HI 0! , Maj. for Wm. L. Goggin, Opp., over Arch'd Stuart, Ad. 151 
| Robert C. Coleman .....281)| William M. Burwell *. ..638 


|| William H. eet < +0: ane ee Hale® . ..200022438 


|) Martin Cloud.coccceees 


— 
Treasury supporter of the Administration. One of the Dele- 
gates from Halifax and two or three others set down as Ad- 
ministration are said to be opposed to the Sub-Treasury ; but 
as they will vote for the candidate of their party for Senator, 
their theoretical opposition to that measure is of little moment. 
The course of the Members whom we set down as doubtful 
or disputed is a matter of great interest, as they hold the bal- 


choose a Whig Governor and Mr. Rives Senator, the Admin- 
istration is defeated in Virginia. If they all act thoroughly 
with the Administration party, that party will have a very 

mall majority in Joint Ballot, though not in the House. Last 
| year, some twenty Delegates were elected as Conservatives 
or reported to be such; and about two-thirds of them acted 
in accordance with the views of Messrs. Rives, Garland and 
Hopkins. 

The Senate is less strongly Administration than last year, 
| but still decidedly so. Last year, 19 Adm., 9 Whig, 3 Con- 
|| servative, 1 
servative, 1 doubtful—Mr. Poulson of Accomac, who is per- 


1 ‘sonally a supporter of the Administration; but, representing | 
j}a strong Whig District, usually votes on party questions as 


he believes his constituents would have him. He voted for 
Tyler so long as he was supported, but refused to vote for 
Rives, and probably will not now. 
FIFTH DISTRICT. 

Concaess, 1939. Parsipent, 1836.Concress,1835 

Adm. Opp. Adm. p- 

Wilsoa. Hill. V.Buren.Whig. Bouldin. 
479....468 
356....332 
Cumberland ..... maj. 57....216 
Prince Edward. ..— 


297....545 430 
245....379 202 
241.... 14 maj. 

216....340 247 


——. 02-273 





708 892...1289 999...1278 879 
Majority for John T. Hill over Daniel A. Wilson......184. 
DELEGATES.—BUCKINGHAM. 


William P. Moseley. ....403}| Thomas H. Flood”. ....487 | 


Charles Yancey ........401| George W. Kyle*......490 
CHARLOTTE. 
iT. J. Garden 2220000327] Wyatt Cardwell* ......365 
CUMBERLAND. 
| Alen Wilson * 
PRINCE EDWARD. 
Nathaniel E Venable,” Cons. No opp. 
SEVENTH DISTRICT. Clai- 


No Admin. candidate. 


Stuart. Goggin. Stuart. borne. |) 
Bedford. ..eee0e-315 623....482 511....654 658 
| Franklin .....02.421 404....530 348....415 526 
| Henry .cccccccee2I7 §«©234....213  238....235 207 
Patrick ...2c0ee-394 237.22.294 177.22. 288 


=) 


1680 


1337 1498...1519 1274...1592 


DELEGATES.—BEDFORD. 
Edward D. Williams....285|| Thomas P. Mitcheil* ...617 |, 


[Tilghman A. Cobbs, Opp., was the other old Delegate. } 
FRANKLIN. 
Henry L. Muse .......-381)|John Wade® .....000+.409), 
HENRY. 

George Dyer. ..++++++«+204]] William J. Hamlett*....244 
[William Martin, Opp., was the old Delegate. } 

PATRICK. 

210jJohn C. Staples * 

STATE SENATE. 


soeeess 419 


Prapklin, Total. 

William Campbell *...Opp-.+«.637 390. ..+0.1027 
John M. Holland......Adm....285 431..00.. 716 
TENTH DISTRICT. Talia- 

Grayson. Taliaferro, Chian. ferro. 

King George ...--163 163... 52 148.... 24 195 
Lancaster......+. 98 153.... 76 93.... maj. 19 
Northumberland ..231 203....185 77 .«-- 254 129 
Prince William...282 146....233 96....274 166 
Richmond ..+.0++156 372e.--108  115.0-. maj 7 
Stafford ....++¢--164 163....178 148....215 146 
ee 61 230.... 52 150.02. 85 233 


1155 827 .+0e852 895 
Majority for John Taliaferro over Robert O. Grayson... ..74. 
DELEGATES.—KING GEORGE. 
John Hooe eeeeereeeere 169} Edward T. Tayloe ®.6 +0173 
Len mich Yet weak LICHMOND. 
Lan. Rich. Total. 
J.W. Belfield . tod. 53 —2574W. H.Tayloe* 157. 183—340 
{Valentine Y. Conway, Opp., was the old Delegate. } 
PRINCE WILLIAM. 
Daniel Ratcliffe” .cevees Hoe. oe cscscees 
BORTHO MBERBLASD, 
an Hudnall *.....-.240]——— Betts. ee eocccceelDd 
Robert Alexander, Adm., was the old Delegate. } 





1 doubtful. This year, 17 Adm., 12 Whig, 3 Con- 


———_——— ———_——— 


WESTMORELAND, 
No Admin. candidate. | William G. Walker”... 
STATE SENATE. 


J William. Fougeler. Total. 
Charles H. Hunton - Adm. eoveeedll 47 2.406-.783 


James French ....+++ Opp. esceeell6§ 475.000--591 
Charles H. Hunton re-elected. Majority........+++192 


Selden. Botts, Roane. Rob’t'n. 
Charles City ..... 52 197.... 31 108,... 98 109 
Hanover .... +22 480 410....386 286....528 377 
Henrico. ....+0+-432 395....246 287....395 385 
New Kent .....+-129 _ ae 57 108.... 126 152 


Richmond City...158 343....138  455....122 361 
1251 1459....858 1221...1199 i384 
Maj. for John M. Botts, Whig, over Wm. Selden, Adm. 208 
DELEGATES.—CHARLES CITY & NEW KENT. 
— of New Kent.) 
William R. C. Doug 99] Clayton G. Coleman*....208 
[Thomas H. Wilcox, Opp., was the former Delegate. ] 
HANOVER. 
+e +487] Henry Curtis. ..0. 00004456 
HENRICO. 
‘. Whiting .... 444] Sherwin McRae *.......472 
(John M. Botts, Opp., was the old Delegate. ] 
| RICHMOND CITY. 
James Boshert.......+. 26 Wyndham Robertson® ..459 
| THIRTEENTH DISTDICT. 
le 262 364 242 951 [No opposi 
u TrTtrit. MG ecee ste * o - 
Geet 208 77....(new Co.) ....tiontoJobn 
Madison ....+++.482 84....307 32....M. Patton, 


William L. White* 
| William N 


Orange....++0++-189 245....386  217....then Ad.) 
Rappahannock ...298 293....196 171... 
Spottsylvania.....346  333....282  207.... 

1785 1396...1413 878... 


Majority for Linn Banks over Daniel F. Slaughter. ....389. 
DELEGATES.—CULPEPPER. 
—— Field. ....e0ee0e+e342 Edmund Broadus* 
MADISON. 
| Robert A. Banks* ....+.337||No Opposition candidates. 
| John Booten . occ ccccesS3D|lcocccccccccscccscceees 
[This County was for a long time represented by Linn 
Banks, who was Speaker of the House. “len Spring, a short 
| time previous to the Annual State Election, Sap M. Patton, 
| the Representative of the District in Congress, resigned his 
_ seat. Linn Banks was announced to succeed him, which re- 
uired a new candidate for the State Legislature. R. A. 
anks and Booten both offered; and after @ vigorous con- 
| test, the latter was returned by 2 2 majority: the former con- 
| tested, and the House declared him elected by 2 votes. Tho 
| people have now elected him again by the same majority. ) 
ORANGE & GREENE. 
Or. Gr. Total. 


sovesdrl 








| Or. Gr. Total. 
| Joseph Hiden. 215.213—428] John A. Porter. 214.72—286 
{The old Delegate was John Woolfolk, Adm.] 

| RAPPAHANNOCK. 

| Joseph Nicklin. ......+-298] William Walden".......330 
| [John S. Pendleton, Opp., was the former Member. ] 
SPOTTSTLVANIA. 

| L. L. Holloday.........257§Osear M. Crutchfield,*C. 424 
FOURTEENTH DISTRICT. 


. Mercer. Mason. Mercer. 
Fairfax..e.se000e245 %37.--.176 230.... 
Fauquier .....+2.380  437....363 420.... 
Loudoun .++++0-307 681.44.254 935.... +136 6M 


932 1355....793 ‘1594.... 136 136 ©6692 
| Maj. for Charles F. Mercer over Wm. T. T. Mason .. 423. 
DELEGATES.—FAINFAX. 

—— Powell *.... 2060-272 Spencer M. Ball ...624.252 
FAUQUIER. 
| John R. Wallace seveeee 449 |James K. Marshall * 000549 
\J B. Smith .......422||Robert E. Scott *....++.546 


[E. E and J. Tidball, Opp., were the old Delegates. ] 
Lovpoux. 
Benjamin Shreve .......286||Lewis Beard *...++0+++685 


—— Reese. ...+++00++-217 
Richard O. Grayson. ....202 


Sanford J. Ramey * ooo e662 

Henry T. Harrison”. ..-.594 

| Timothy Taylor, jr..++.441 

FIFTEENTH DISTRICT. 
Barton. 








Lucas. Mason. Cooke. 
Berkeley ....++..322 374.2-.260 380..-.283 382 
Clarke....«se0+2160 117.22. 138 102....(new Co.) 
Frederick .......582 572.00.518 281....618 527 
Hampshire ....-.495  486....407 396....542 474 
Jefferson eesceses d00 397... 269 400....365 372 
Morgan. esseeeee174 135.100 _ 46.44.1638 94 


[Not certain. ] 2083 9081... 1692 160: Sees AT9L 1849 
Maj. for Wm. Lucas, Adm., over R. W. Barton, Whig. --2. 
DELEGATES .—RDERKELEY. 

No Administration candidate. Jacob Myers* Joos cccvecdt 
"ihe ld “Delegates were an Hunter * —— 
he old Delegates illiam Maslin ..+++0++ 

Robert V. Snodgrass and Til- 


John J. A. Lemen «+ «++, 186 
lotson Fryatt, Opp.] hg Watson..+++0+- 162 
CLARK 

















STAFFORD. 
Alezander Fitzhugh*. oe 180] James W. Ford .++eeeee164 


Nathaniel Burwell *...., io. ——— 
[ William Carson, Adm., was the old Delegate. } 
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783 
591 


y’t'n. 
377 


152 
361 


208 


208 


472 


inn 





FREDERICK. 
Robert L. Baker* ....,.667 Joseph H. Sherrard ....562 
Richard E. = om eeeees G30 Mahlon Ss. Lovett. ..«+--44l 
(The other Member was Richard W. Bartou, Opp.] 
, HAMPSHIRE. 
—— Nixon .ececesseess 463 William Odell . 00000002474 
umm Allen * ..00.++00++476 David Gibson *. «2 +2+++-520 
[ [George Park, Conservative, was the other old Member. ] 
JEFFERSON. 
Hierome L. m neaEO EY C. Worthington * 432 
SOCOM He ene ee eeee eee Anthony Kennedy*......404 
[ Bushrod C. Washington and George Reynolds, Opp., were 
the former Delegates. ] 
MORGAN. . 
Henry Myers eeeereeeee 169|\ John O' Ferrall, Cons.... 139 
SEVENTEENTH DISTRICT. 














Craig. Craig. Moore. 
Alleghany .......127 44..-.153 30....166 68 
Augusta. ....20..293 676....302 821....427 1358 
Botetourt.....222.552 266....799 181....702 240 


Floyd . see ceeeee 360 52.... (informal)....347 75 


Montgomery.....512 118....389  163....662 49 
Roanoke ......,..182maj. ....(new Co.) .... (new Co.) 
Rockbridge......246 415....379 4€8....288 574 


2272 1571...2022 1603...2592 23@ 

Maj. for Robert Craig over Samuel McD. Moore .:....701 

DELEGATES.~—-ALLEGHAN Y. 

——— Manneeccccce S54 Carpenter* (claimed Con.) 89 
[ Wm. G. Holloway, Adm., was the old Delegate. } 
AUGUSTA. 

No Adm. candidates. [A.H.||Franklin McCue* ......715 
H. Stuart and Wm. Kinney,||Gerard B. Swart *......666 
Opp., were the old Deleg’s.}'' John B. Breckenridge. ..414 

BOTETOURT. 
Joseph Hannah* ecceces 489] Thomas Shanks, Cons...396 
FLOYD. 

John Howell® ......++++224]Thomas McCabe......+. 162 
(Harvey Deskins, Adm., was the old Delegate. } 
MONTGOMERY. 

—— Wade* (Sub-T.)...295|| David Barnett, Cons.. ..199 

— Grills (Special Dep.)1311| 

ROANOKE. 
Henry Snider*....... | | Wm. McDermed, (claimed Cons.) | 
[William M. Peyton, Cons., was the old Delegate. } 
ROCKBRIDGE. 
Joroph Steclet .........226|| Alfred Leyburn®.......420 
Samuel F. Jordant......225||Charles P. Dorman®...418 
STATE SENATE. | 
Augusta. Rockbrid Total. 
John H. Peyton + ceee Opp.e ee eee 659 428......1087 
Robert S. Brooke... “ ......207 D5.ccoee 392 


“ The Florida War Ended.” —Such is the official an- 
nouncement from Gen. Macomb, and we ardently wish it 
may prove correct, yet without any confidence that it wij]. 
The terms of the agreement are very vague—the Indians 
manifestly uaderstanding that they are to have undisturbed 
possession of the territory allowed them ; while our Go- | 
vernment means to push them off West as soon as it can 
get them in its power. Then, we are not sure that the 
Chief or Chiefs who have conversed with Gen. M. had 
any authority to act for their countrymen, or profeased to 
have. Lastly, a Florida paper, in noticing the arrange- 
ment, remarks that it will amount to nothing, as the whites | 
of that region will shoot an Indian wherever they can find 
him! It is fair to presume that this amiable disposition is | 
reciprocated by the red savages of that Peninsula. We | 
fear, therefore, that the end of this deplorable drama of | 
butchery is not yet reached, and that ‘he seeming good | 
will of the moment is treacherous on one side, if not on | 
both. Here is Gen. Macomb's announcement: 

Head Quarters of the Army of the U. 8. 
Fort Kine, Florida, May 18, 1839. 

The major-general-commanding-in-chief has the satisfaction 
of announcing to the army in Fiorda, to the authorities of the |) 
territory, and to the citizens generally, that he has this day 
terminated the war with the Seminole Indians, by an agree- 
ment entered into with Chitto-tuste-nugge, principal chief to | 
the Seminoles, and successor to Ar-pieke, commonly called | 
Sam Jones, brought to his post by Lieut. Col. Harvey, of the | 
2d dragoons, from the Southern = of the peninsula. The i 
terms of the agreement are, that hostilities immediately cease | 
between the parties, that the troops of the United States and 
the Seminole and Mickasaukie chiefs and warriors, now at al 
distance, be made acquainted with the fact that peace exists, 
and that all hostilities are forthwith to cease on both sides, 
the Seminoles and Mickasaukics agreeing to retire into dis- 
trict of country in Florida, below Pease Creek the boundaries 
of which are as follows, viz: beginning at the most Southern 
part of land between Charlotte Harbor and the Sanybel, now, 
opposite Sanybel Island, thence in Charlotte Harbor to the 
Southern Pass, between Pine Island and said point the 
Eastern shore of said Harbor to Talak Chepke, oc Bouse 


























GENERAL NEWS. 


thence up said Creek to its source, thence Easterly to the 
Northern point of Lake Istoe-poga, thence along the Eastern 
outlet of said Leke, called Istoe-poga Creek, to the Kissimme 
river, thence Southwardly down the Kissimme to Lake Oke- 
Chobee, thence South through said Lake to Ecah-la-hatchee 
or Shark River, thence down said river Westwardly to its 
mouth, thence along the sea shore Northwestwardly to the 
place of beginni S dntding tag le dhouch te Wein 
North and East of the boundary, to remove their families and 
effects into said district, where they are to remain until farther 
arrangements are made, under the geteeten of the troops of 
the United States, who nre to see’ that they be not molested 
by intruders, citizens, or foreigners, and that the said Indians 
do not pass the limits assigned them, except to visit the posts 
which will be hereafter indicated to them. All persons are 
therefore forbidden to enter the district assigned to said In- 
dians, without written permission from some commanding 
officer from some military post. ALEX. MACOMB, 


aw Major-General-Commanding-in-Chi 
By command of jor-Gen manding -in-Chief. 
the General, E. Scuriver, Capt. and Ass’t Adj. General, 





Freshet in Maine.—The heavy and protracted North-East 
storms of the last fortnight—now, we trust, at an end—have 
done much injury in some parts of the country. We fear In- 
dian corn and other crops have suffered. In Maine, the riv- 
ers and streams have been swollen to an alarming hight—es- 
pecially the Kennebec, the great dam over which at Augusta 
has been nearly ruined. The River has cut a new channel 
| around the dam, destroying houses and other property, and 
| doing damage estimated at $300,000. 


ovine 


| Dr. T. W. Dyott, the famous Free Banker, Draggist, &c. 
| &e., of Philadelphia, has been convicted of a fraudulent con- | 
|| cealment or transfer of his property, after a protracted and 
i harrassing trial, which occupied nearly five weeks. Judge 
|| Conrad's charge to the jury fills a full page of the large Phil 
| adelphia dailies. It appears that Dr. D. made over and smug” 
| gled away property to the amount of about three hundred 











cluding depositors in his Bank, holders of his ‘ Manual Labor’ 


thousand dollars, and defrauded his confiding creditors, in-| 


notes, &c. &c. to about an equal amount. 








John Gray, Esq. of this city, was recently appointed Flour 
Inspector in place of Christopher P. Tappen, whose term of | 
service expired on the 9th of May. Mr. Tappen first sur-| 
rendered, but upon advisement resumed the functions of the 
office, claiming that the Governor could not appoint during a | 


| Fecess of the Senate, because the expiration of the term of 


any officer does not create a vacancy within the meaning of 


the constitution. Mr. Gray has sued Mr. T. for usurping his 
legal functions, and the collision is likely to afford a harvest | 
for the lawyers. As there are several important offices to/ 
which Gov. S. has appointed since the adjournment of the | 
Senate, superseding the former incumbents on the expiration | 
of their respective terms, the decision of the Supreme Court | 
will be awaited with much interest. 





‘ The Republican Young Men,’ (Administration) of the 
Fourth Senate District of this State will hold a Convention at 
Saratoga Springs on the 25th of July. The presence of Presi-| 
dent Van Buren and other magnates of the party, the time 
and the place, will probably ensure a large convocation. 

The Canal Tolls collected at Buffalo and Black Rock | 
during May, 1833. amounted to $32,901 84; do. in 1839, 
$53,510 80; increase over last year, $20,606 86, or more 
than sixty per cent. 

R. M. Blatchford, of this city, has been appointed Ameri- 
can Agent for the Bank of England, rice S. Cowell, returned | 
to London. Mr. Blatchford’s talents, suavity, legal attain- 
ments and financial experience, eminently qualify him for the 
station. 

The Pine Plains Bank has been organized at Pine Plains, 
Duchess Co. under our General Banking Law. R, W, Bost- 
wick, President; F. W. Davis, Cashier. 











President Van Buren will epend his summer holidays at 
Saratoga Springs, Secretary Forsyth will bear him company. | 

J. L. O'Sullivan, Esq. one of the Editors and F soprietors 
of the ‘ Democratic Review,’ at Washington, has been ap- 
pointed by the President Secretary of Legation at Paris. 
This is a very good appointment. 

The People's Bank is about to go into operation at Kings- 
ton, Ulster Co. 8S. D. Elting, President; J. D. Ostrander, 








FROM EUROPE. 

The packet ship Orpheus, Capt. Bailef, arrived at this 
port on Saturday morning last in twenty-two days from 
Liverpool, bringing down our London dates to the 7th and 
Liverpool to the 8th ult., and by the Burgundy, Capt. 
Lines, Havre dates to the 19th, with London and Paris 
to the 10th. - 

The news is important. The Whig Ministry of Great 
Britain resigned on the 7th, having been sustained on the 
bill in relation to the government of Jamaica by the small 
majority of five votes. (For the bill 297; Against it 291. 
Absent, 14 Whigs, 6 Conservatives; 2 vacancies.) They 
therefore tendered their resignations; for reasons more 
fu!'y set forth in 

Lorp Jous Russe.’s Sreecu.—ZJn the House of Com- 
mons upon the resignation of the Ministry.—Sir | wish to 
make a communication to the House in consequence of 
of what took place last night on the motion of the right 
hon. baronet opposite, for the rejection of the bill which 
we introduced to provide forahe government of Jamaica. 
It will be evident to the House that that was a bill re- 
quiring more than ordinary a more than ordinary 
confidence, and that it met with less support and less con- 
fidence than has been ordinarily shown to Her Majesty's 
Ministers by this House. 

It has become, therefore, their duty to consider what 
ought to be their course with respect to the bill. Undoubt- 
edly it would have been in their power to pass to another 
stage of the bill, and to ask for the opinion of the House 
again on that stage. But we see no reason to sup 
that the jadgement of the House would be other than that 
which it has already expressed. We might, undoubtedly, 
with the majority no greater than that we had last night, 
be able to send the bill to the House of Lords, and leave it 
to them to deal with it as they thought proper. 

But to take this course with a bill which vests in the 
Government at home, and in the Governor and Council 
of Jamaica, unusual power, would have the appearance of 
throwing upon the Lords a greater responsibility than we 
should be authorized in throwing upon them after the vote 
of the other night. There remains then no other course 
but to give up the bill; and it becomes consequently a 
question whether, having brought forward a bill of this na- 
ure, we should leave the affairs of the West Indian Colo- 
nies in general, in a state in which the ministers of the 
crown ought to leave them. 

It was obvious that in Jamaica the interests of the Crown 
would be greatly weakened, if any thing which we were to 


|| do bore the appearanee of supporting, what I must call the 


contumacy toward the Imperial Parliament of the House 
of Assembly there. I think, likewise, that the effect of such 
a course with regard to the other colonies, where there has 
been hitherto an ultimate, if not a ready, acquiescence in 
the measures of the Imperial Parliament, would be to en- 
courage them rather to follow the example of Jamaica, 
than to persevere in the course they have held up to this 
time. 

Bat it would have been our duty within a few days to 
bring on another question—a question of great iinportance 
tathe Colonies of Upper and ower Canada, whose affairs 
have long required, and still do require, the most deliberate 
attention of Parliament. Now, it is evident that the mea 
sure for the suspension of the government of Jamaica 


|| having been opposed by such large numbers as left us so 


sinall a majority that we could not calculate upon the sup} 
rt of the House on the question of Canada—thereft 

by contigaing in the administration of affairs, not having 

as I think we have not, a sufficient degree of support apd 

confidence on the part of this House, we should be 7 

ing to jeopardy the colonies of this country, many of wl 

are at present, I will not say in a state of , but in a 

a which ought not to continue. 

ditherto, her Majesty's Ministers have considered them- 
selves justified in continuing in the administration of af- 
fairs, because they enjoyed the support and confidence of 
the Crown, and because they were supported by the House 
of Commons; but after vote of last night, I do not 
think they are entitled to consider that, in regard to the 
fairs of the colonies, on which as a Government, it was 
necessary for them to come to a decision, a | have the 
support of this House. It has therefore been the duty of 
Her Majesty's Ministers humbly to tender their resigna- 
tion to Her Majesty. With respect to the course to be 
taken on this occasion—the course which is usual is, that I 
move for a short adjournment of the House, that Her Ma- 
jesty may be enabled to appoint a new administration. 

But I cannot close these remarks without expressing on 
this occasiun the sense of gratitude which I feel and shall 
feel, till the latest moment of my life, to those who have 
supported the government in such a manner, that tho 
the government had not at any time the confidence of 
House of Lords. they felt that they could carry on the ad- 
ministration of affairs. 

'To those who have given us support, and who have al- 











Creek, thence up that river to Hatchek Thloko, or Big Creek, 


Cashier, 


ways been ready to show that they were prepared to sup- 
port the great principles on which we are all agreed, I can- 
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not express my feeling otherwise than by again saying that 
1 entertain Gener rot the deepest sruiitede. Sir, I move 
that the House, on its rising, do adjourn to Monday next. 


0 . 

ke with considerable emotion 
toward the close of his address, sat down amid loud and 
long continued cheering. 


sg 
In the House of Lords, Lord Melbourne announced that 
he and his colleagues had tendered their resignati 


rdered. 
The noble Lord, who 


ions to her 
Majesty ; that her Majesty had accepted their resignations ; 
wal that they held their offices only until their successors 
were appointed. 


The Speaker of the House of Commons (Mr. Aber. 
crombie) gave notice of his intention to resign forthwith 
—on account of his failing heahh and not for any political 
reason. 

Eight new Peers were created on the 2d of May. They 
are: Lord Talbot de Malahide, Baron Furnival ; Sir John 
Stanley, Baron Stanley; Henry Villiers Stuart, Baron 
Stuart de Dacies; Chandos Leigh, Baron Leigh; Paul B. 
Thompson, Baron Wenlo¢& ; Charles Brownlow, Baron 
Lurgan; Ridley Colborne, Baron Colborne; Arthur 


French, Baron de Freine. 


The threatening movements of the *‘Chartists” or ex- 


treme Radicals throughout England excite much uneasi- | 


ness. They are daily becoming more numerous and for- 
midable. Scuffles between them and the Police have fre- 


quently occurred. The Queen has been induced to issue | 


the following Proclamation: 
By the Queen—A Proclamation.—Whereas we have 


been given to understand that in some parts of oar United | 


Kingdom persons have of late unlawfully assembled to- 
gether, for the purpose of training or drilling persons to 
the use of arms, or of being trained or drilled, or for the 
purpose of practicing milita 
such assemblings and proceedings are prohibited by law, 
as being dangerons to the peace and security of our liege 


subjects, and of our authority; and all persons guilty of | 
offences are punishable by transportation or impris- | 


onment. 

We, therefore, being daly sensible of the mischievous 
consequences likely to arise from such unlawful practices, 
if suffered to continue unpunished, and being rmly re- 
solved to cause the Jaws to be put in execution for the 
punishment of such offenders, have thought fit, by the ad- 
vice of our Privy Council, to issue this proclamation, here- 
by strictly commanding all justices of the peace, sheriffs, 
under-sheriffs, and all other civil officers whatsoever, that 
they do use their utmost endeavors to discover, appr-- 
hend, and bring to justice the persons concerned in the 
unlawful*proceedings above mentioned. 


And whereas in some parts of our United Kingdom large | 


numbers of personshave Jately assembled and met together, 
many of them being armed with bludgeons and other of- 
fensive weapons, and have by their exciting to breaches 
of the peace, and by their riotous proceedings, caused 
great alarm to our subjects ; 

And whereas such meetings are contrary to law and 
dangerous to the peace of our realm, and to the property 
and the lives of our subjects : 

We, therefore, hereby strictly command all justices of 
the peace, sheriffs, under-sherifis, aud all other civil officers 


whatsoever, that they use their utmost endeavors to en- | 


force the law, and prevent, put down, and suppress such 


unlawfal meetings, and bring offenders to justice. And | 


we strictly enjoin all our liege subjects to give prompt and 
effectual assistance to our justices of the peace, sheriffs, 
under-sheriffs, and all civil officers, in their endeavors to 
preserve the public peace. 

Given at our Coart at Backingham Palace, this third 
day of May, in the year of our Lord, one thousand 
eight bundred and thirty-nine, and in the second year 

our reign. 
God save the Queen. 

The Imperial (joint stock) Banking Company, at Man- 
chester stopped payment on the 30th of April. This bank 
commenced business in Dec. 1536, with eight baanches. 

Private and Joint Stock Banks.—An account of the ag- 
a amount of notes circulated in England and Wales, 
} Private Banks and by Joint Stock Banks and their 
—_ branches, distingnishi rivate from Jeint Stock Banks, 

_ + between the 31st of Dec., 1838, and the 30th of March, 

. From returns directed by 4 and 4.Wm. IV. c. 83. 
Private Banks .....6sececeesseeses 4 642,104 
Joint Stock Banks .......+.++++002 4,617,363 


| PE a Sh eee + «+ £12,259,467 


Queen Adelaide.—Every preparation for the arrival of 


her Majesty the Queen Dowager has been com at 
Marlborough House. Her Majesty's carriages have left 
town for Portsmouth, where her Majesty is expected to 


disembark to-morrow morning or in the course of the sue- 


ceeding day. 
The Liberal Press generally supports the Queen with 


| Arrival of the Great Western. 


evolutions; and whereas | 





ments of the new Ministry upon the privileges of ap-| 
pointment in her household. ‘The Marchioness of Nor-| 
manby wished to resigu her place in the household, but | 
when she tendered her resignation, her Majesty said—* [| 
|| have deferred, and am always willing to defer, to the wishes 

| of the People, but Iwill not give up every thing to a Party, | 
nor be a slave to @ Faction.” She refused to receive the | 
| resignations of the ladies. 

| Fourteen or fifteen vessels were lost in the ice near Do- 
| messness, on the 25th of April. ‘The crews of ten of them | 
| were saved—the other perished. 














LATER FROM EUROPE. 


} 


The steamship Great Westens, Captain Mosken, ar- 
rived at this port very early on the morning of the Ist inst. 
having sailed from Europe on the 18th ult. She of course 

made her passage in a little more than 13 days—about the 
| quickest that has yet been made. She brings most im-, 
| portant intelligence from France and England. 

| Among the passengers in the Great Western we notice | 


much commendation of her spirit in resisting the encroach- I|very threatening appearance, and it was reported that seri- 


ous riots had broken out there, as well as in the Stafford 
jshire potteries. These — happily proved incorrect 
as to the two great towns, but at the potteries there were 
violent commotions, lasting three or four days, and com- 
pelling a resort to the most decided measures. The caval- 
ry and yeomanry were called out, and finally succeeded in 
|repressing the rioters, but not antil they had been obliged 
ito fire upon them several times, wounding a number of 
| persons. 
Eighteen of the rioters were taken and conveyed toa 
| place of safety. One letter says that the troops were firing 
at intervals, nearly the whole night. 
Sporn ee of the agitators had been arrested 
in London other places—mostly leaders. Among the 
the arrests we notice that of one Vincent, who has taken 
a very active part in fomenting the disturbances at various 
| places. 

In London on the night of the 10th thirteen Of the chart- 
ists were arrested, after some resistance. ‘They were in 
‘conclave—six of them armed with formidable pikes. 

Considerable quantities of arms and ammunition hed 
been sent off from the ‘Tower, for the use of the military in 
various parts of the kingdom where the Chartists had as- 





, John Van Buren, Esq. son of the President of the United — in large numbers—especially in Somersetshire, 


States, George Parish, Esq. and Maj. Denny, of the British 
Army, bearer of dispatches. j 


Great Britain.—The Whig Ministry resigned, as we 
| have stated, on the 7th, and the Queen thereupon sent for 
Sir Robert Peel, and entrusted to him the formation of a 
Cabinet. 

Duke of Wellington...... President of the Council. 

Lord Lyndharst.......... Chancellor. 

Lord Ellenborough.......Privy Seal. 

Earl of Aberdeen......... Foreign Affairs. 


Sir James Graham.......- Secretary of the Navy. 
Lord Stanley. ......e0cees Colonies. 


Sir Henry Harding.......Secretary of War. 
Mr. Colborne.............Home Department. | 
Sir Robert Peel..........- Chancellor Exchequer. | 


But Sir Robert, as a condition of assuming the Govern- | 
ment, required a change of the Ladies composing the 
| Queen's Honsehold, declaring that he could not carry it 

on successfully while the Queen continued surrounded by 

his political adversaries. [The Meids of Honor, &c. are 
| now all wives and daughters of the Whig nobility, and of- 

ficers under the Whig Government.] The Queen re- 
|, sisted this requirement with indiguation, and peremptorily 
| broke off the negociations. Afterward she sent for Lord 
| Melbourne and reqnested him again to undertake the Go- 

verument with his late Whig associates. He consented; 
) and the Government is now in the hands of the late Min- 
istry. 

It is understood, however, that the Cabinet will be re- 
constructed; that Lord Melbourne will retire, and Lord 
John Rassell be raised to the Peerage ; and that Lord Nor 
manby (late Ear} of Mulgrave) will be Premier, with Lords 
Durham and Howick in the Foreign and Home Depart-, 
ments, and Paulett Thompson Chancellor of Exchequer. | 
Mr’ Shaw Lefevre is to be supported for Speaker by the 
| Whigs, and Mr. Henry Colbourne by the Tories; if the 

latter succeed, the Ministry will resort to a Dissolution of 
Parliament. It is rumored that Lord Brougham will be 
| taken into the Cabinet. _ 

Cotton has declined a shade further, and is dull. Ame- | 
rican 74 @ 94d. 

Measures of the ( Whig) Ministry. —The Daoblin Even- 
ing Post of Monday last gives, in a private letter from Lon- 
don, the programme which Lord Melbourne means to pre- 
|| sent to the Radicals. As the letter evidently comes from 


'| one of the Ministers, perhaps Lord Normanby, it is deserv- | 


ling of attention. The following are its chief contents : 
| “ Loxpon, Saturday evening. 


|, at the Reform Clab and Brooke's. ‘There is to be an end 
K of ‘ finality.’ I understand that the ballot is to be made an 
open qucstion, and that changes are to be proposed in the 
| Registration Acts, in order to extend the franchise and re- 
| move the vexatious impediments to the registry of electors. 
, With regard to the country franchise, it is intended that it 
should be fixed on the tenure of house and land, of the 
] bona fide value of £10 a year rent at least—not clear value 
| over the rent; bat, as in cities*and boroughs, a yearly rent 
| of £10 and upwards is to constitute the qualification. This 
will be the only effectual means of countervailing the pre 
| ponderating Tory interest derived froin the £50 tenant-at- 
| will qualification. In the rate-paying clauses there will 
\, also modifications. If the Lords should throw ont a 
| bill embodying these changes in the present law, then we 
, Shall have a collision, in which the Ministry and the people 
| will have the cordial support of the Queen.” : 
The Chartists—We .regret to say that the ministerial 
omg were followed in various parts of the kingdom b 
and riots, in some instances attended with blo 





“The Cabinet Council to-day was fully attended. It! 
sat upwards of four hours. I shall give you the result of || 
the ministerial deliberations, as far as they have transpired | 


orkshire, Lancashire, Staffordshire and Wales. 


Fraxcre.—Attempted Insurrection at Paris and Loss of 
Lives.—Early on Sanday morning, 12th of May, a very 
serious disturbance was commenced in Rue St. Denis.— 
About 200 young men in casquettes (the common work- 
men's dress) broke open the shop of a gunmaker and seiz- 
ed 150 muskets and other fire arms, which they carried off 
to the quays, and then devided. They then proceeded to 
the military post on the Quai aux Fleurs, adjoining the 
Palais de justice, and called on the troops to sarrender.— 
Without waiting fora reply they fired a volley, which killed 


‘avery fine young man, the sentinel at the door, and 
| wounded the officer in command, and a serjeant. The 
| soldiers Caney conscripts) immediately surrendered, 


and were disar 
The Municipal Guards were the first who approached 
the insurgents and fired on them. After a heavy fire, with 
but hitle mischief to either party, the latter gave way, and 
fell back on their central point already mentioned. There 
they must have received reinforcements or co-operation, 
for at eight o'clock some of them were already in the Rue 
Coq St. Honore and in the Rue Croix des Petits Champs, 
where two shots were fired; but altogether their object 
was unquestionably to have attacked the Louvre in that 
quarter, they were deterred from it by the closing of the 
| gates, and the firm attitude of the troops within. During 
their first movement, they shot a National Guard, a painter 
by profession, at the Rue Hauteville. A woman also un- 

fortunately fell. 
| In consequence of these movements, the National Guards 
avere turned out in great force, and quite a number of en- 
agements occurred in which nearly 150 persens were 


i} Killed on cither side; but the insurgents were obligd to dis 


perse. Arrests then commenced by the police, and up to 
the 15th 305 had occurred, and warrants had been issued 
for the arrest of a large number of others, both in Paris and 
| adjacent places. A large quantity of fire arms had also been 
jcaptured. All was quiet on the 15th. 


| Pants, May 13.—As consequence, we suppose of the in- 
|| surrection, the King at length on Sunday evening, ap- 


pointed a ministry in lieu of that which had been named 
ai interim, and which is thus given in the Monitieur of yes- 


te day: 
| Marshal Sonlt, President of the Connci!, and Minister 
| for Foreign Affairs; M. Teste, Minister of Justice; Gene- 
ral Schneider, Minister of War; Admiral Duperre, Minis- 
ter of Marine ; M. Duchatel, Minister of the aeiens M. 
Cunin Gridame, Minister of Commerce; M. Dufaure, 
| Minister of Pablie Works; M. Villemaine, Minister of 
| Pablic Institations; M. Pasay, Minister of Finance. 
The King has triamphed in the election of M. Sauzet to 
the Presidency of the Chamber ef Deputies by a majority 
of 12 over Thiers, the leader of the Opposition. 


Sraix.—Advices from Bayonne of the 3d of May state 
that on the 27th of April General Espartero carried the 
position of Guardamina, called Pena del Moro, after a des- 
perate resistance from the Carlist division under Castor and 
Andocheaga, which furmed the right wing of Maroto's 
army. It was reported that Maroto had retrograded, and 
that Don Carlos who was to have gone to Balmaseda, re- 
mained at Darango. The attack of Belazcoain by Gen. 
Leon was intended to create a diversion. 

The Sentinelle des Pyrennes states, that Gen. Moreno, 
who caused the unfortunate Torrisjos and Boyed to be 
shot at Malaga, arrived at Bayonne on the 30th ult. with 
three of his companions, flying from the persecution of 
Moroto. 

By the death of Earl Powys, which occarred on Wednes- 
day, in his 86th year, the Lord Lieutendntcies of Shrop- 
shire and Montgomeryshire are vacant, as is also the re- 
powers of Ludlow, Viscount Clive, the present mem- 
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shed. In Birmingham and Manchester things dssumed a 








r, being raised to the peera the decease of the noble 
Eail, his father. peerage by 
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Charles ' Tyrrel; by G. P. R. James, author of ‘ Darnley,’ 

‘ Richelieu,’ &c. (Harper and Brothers.)—Mr. James has 
broken new ground. He has in this instance attempted a story 
of passion, instead of one dependent upon description and his- 
torical associations. It is more like ‘The Gipsy’ than any 
of his other books. We believe we differed from readers in 
general in being highly pleased with that novel; but we are 
sure of sympathy in the pleasure which we derived from this. 
It does not, to avail ourselves of a significant slang phrase, 
‘open rich.’ The commencing chapters are somewhat heavy, 
and, as it seemed to us upon closing the volumes, unnecessa- 
rily prolix. The character of Sir Francis Tyrrel, for exam- 
ple, is too well developed in the course of the narrative, to re- 
quire so minute a preliminary exposition of his habits and 
character. He is in sooth an extraordinary personage—and 
the strong, dark lineaments of his portrait will be thought too 
deeply colored. He is intended to exhibit the effects of a 
violent, ungoverned temper upon the peace of all within its 
influence. The moral of the story is good, but cannot be said 
to be useful, for a man must suppose himself a devil, if he | 
were capable of he most pardonable of Sir Francis Tyrrel’s | 
perpetrations. 














We are sorry that Mr. James cannot impart more signifi- 
cance to his female characters. They are in general the most | 
meaningless and ordinary of mortals. It is difficult to ima- | 
gine how a strong, smart, tall young gentieman like Charles 
Tyrrel could have fallen in love with such a quiet, say-nothing, 
do-nothing bedy as Lucy Effingham. Her running away with | 
him when he was in a scrape, was not at all surprising ; any | 
boarding-school Miss would have done the same in prefer- 
ence to staying at home with mamma. But with modern | 
novelists, beauty seems to be considered quite a sufficient 
charm for any heroine. They give her large, lambent eyes | 
of cerulean tint; thick, glossy bair that seems to have entan- | 
gled the sunbeams in its meshes; a shope thatPraxiteles | 
might have worshiped, and a voice like the harmony of the | 
spheres—and they think they have doue all that could be ex- | 
pected. 

Mr. James is certainly the most prolific of the writers of 
the day. Scarcely is ‘Charles Tyrrel’ ushered into the 
world, before ‘ The Gentleman of the Old School’ makes iis 
appearance. If he goes on at this rate, he will probably 
build up his fortune and pull down his fame. 


Correspondence of The New-YVorker. 
Lonpon, May 17, 1639. 

‘ The Minigters’—Lord Melbourne, Sir Robert Peel, the 
Duke of Wellington—and the Queen.—Notbing else has | 
been discussed for the last ten days. Of course the papers 
give you the whole story—how Melbourne and his colleagues 
resigned after the majority of five—and Peel and the Duke | 
were summoned to the Palace; whereupon the Tories re- | 
joiced exceedingly, abused the Whigs more than ever, and | 
began to help themselves to all the fat offices with remarkable 
diligence—how cruelly their triumph was doomed to have 
an end the next day, when the bulletins announced the “ Re- 
signation of Sir Robert Peel, and the Recall of Lord Mel- 
bourne ! "—how it appeared that the little Queen had some 
voice in the matter, and obstinately refused to permit Sir 
Robert to ‘ clare de kitchen’ and the ‘ bedchamber,’ and re- 
move ail the Whig-lady friends of her Majesty—how this 
notable and most valiant resolution was and continues to be 
the theme of congratulatory addresses frem the vestries of all 
the parishes in the Three Kingdoms—and how the reinstated 
Cabinet, thus so evidently the ‘ladies’ men,’ are dubbed by 
their dis-appointed opponents ‘ the Petticoat Ministry.’ ‘Ex- 
planations’ have been given to both Houses, and the Com- 
mons have adjourned to the 27th, when the strength of par- 
ties will be again tested by achoice of Speaker. It is proba- 
ble that changes will be made, even if the Whigs remain in 
power. Lord John Russell and Spring Rice are destined, it 
is said, for the House, and Poulett Thompson will be Chas- 
cellor of the Exchequer. 


In Paris, they have been having another ‘ row,’ and a bloody 


| speech was very moderate—called the ‘Chartists’ ‘ mis- 
| guided ;’ qualified ‘ Universal’ Suffrage into ‘ Household’— 





accordingly. He has announced a Ministry at last—Soult at 
the head, but no Thiers. 

In England, the ‘ Chartists’ have been trying hard to kick 
up a dust, but their movements after all will scarcely end in 
smoke. I dropped in the other day at the final meeting of the 
‘ National Convention,’ in the Lumber-Troop Hall, once the 
sanctum sanctorum of that respectable old Tory, Dr. Sam 
Johnson, now the head quarters of Radical troopers and pat- 
rons of ‘ heavy-wet,’ and ‘ ’alf-and-'alf.'’ For descriptions of 
the bombs, flags, swivels and other warlike demonstrations in 
the Hall, I refer you to the pages of that ponderous dealer in 
small statistics, Mr. James Grant. The Conventionists were 
rather noisy, and not all remarkable for clean linen. I have 
certainly seen more ‘potent, grave and reverend’ looking 
seignors than these same ‘ Patriots;’ but some of them are 
evidently shrewd men, and their oratory was not much worse 
than the average of that in the House of ‘ my noble Lords.’ 
One of the leaders was a half-Indian looking genius in long 
black hair, checked shirt with a broad, unwashed collar, and 
a sheep-jacket or pilot cont. Even in Kentucky he would 
have passed for ‘ half horse, half alligator.’ 

It is a little singular that the very day the Ministers re- 
signed, was that when the ‘ Chartists’ marched up from this 
Hall in Bolt Court, to the house of Mr. Attwood, M. P., bear- 
ing with them in triumph their famous Petition, which he 
was to present that afternoon in the Commons. It had a 
million and a half of signatures, was four feet in diameter, 
and weighed 500 pounds. Mr. A. advised them to take itto| 
the House on a wheelbarrow, not having himself enough store- 
room for it; but meanwhile the Ministry got frightened, re- 
signed, and adjourned the House. What an escape! 

The very silly doings of the ‘ Chartists’ began to threaten | 
actual collision and bloodshed, and called forth a‘ V. R.’| 
Proclamation; but disunion and a dread of gun-powder will | 
prevent any serious array of their forces. You are acquaint- 
ed with their demands—Univtrsal Suffrage, the Ballot, Short 
Parliaments, no Corn Laws, &. &c. In Smithfield Market) 
they had a loaf stained with blood elevated on a pole. As a| 
specimen of che boldness of these agitators, and the ‘ freedom | 
of the press‘ in England, I send you ‘ Defensive Instructions 
for the People,’ (showing how :o barricade the streets and 
resist the regular troops,) ‘The Charter,’ &c. These valua- 
ble citizens doubtless form a goodly portion of the thousands 
who, after using themselves up here, go to the ‘land of the 


free,’ to lead our mobs and elect our rulers. 


—_—_—_—_—_—K—K—X<—__"-"——— 

on Salad Beaag, with his Lady, arrived yesterday from 
ew- 

“John Van Buren, Esq., leaves town this week for the 

United States.” 


The Russian Crown Prince visited a debtors’ prices yoo 
terday, and on retiring asked for a list of the inmates, paid 
their scores, and let them all free—a good hit for a despotic 
prince visiting this enlightened country; and, moreover, he 
condescended, arm-in-arm with his ‘cousin of Orange,’ to 
walk the whole length of the Strand! For a smaller digni- 
tary such a vulgar proceeding might have been dangerous; 
but I believe his Imperial Highness has not lost caste. I had 
a glance of the two Princes on the occasion of the début of 
Mlle. Pauline Garcia. 

This was a matter of some interest, for Pauline, beside 
being a sister of Malibran, was reported ‘ clever’ on her own 
account. She is young, (only 18,) and, if not handsome, has 
a pleasing face and good figure. She appeared in Otello, and 
was warmly greeted. Her voice is sweet and of great com- 
pass. She will undoubtedly one day find herself famous. 
Thotnas Carlyle is just closing a Course of six Lecturcs on 
the Revolutions of Modern Europe, at the Marylebone Insti- 
tution. I attended the fourth, a few days since. The audi- 
ence about 200, and decidedly fashionable, if one could judge 
from the coroneted carriages and liveried footmen in waiting. 
Carlyle is about 38—rather intellectual face—glossy black 
hair, parted on the top of his head—speaks broad Scotch, ex- 
tempore—not very fluent—often ungrammatical, but occa- 
sionally animated, pithy and el i decidedly 
democratic—the ‘ divine right of kings’ proved absurd by 
glances at the Courts of the Second Charles and the Cardinal- 
ruled Louis of France, the sway of the Nell Gwyns and 
Duchesses of Portsmouth being more potent than that of the 
King himself—Revolutions necessary sometimes, for Nature 
itself is identified with change. But I leave the synopsis to 





|| the reporters. 


Rogers, the poet, albeit in the sere and yellow leaf of 76,is 
not disposed to die bachelor, but is “‘ shortly to lead to the Hy- 
menial altar the young and beautiful Miss Clark.” ‘ Better 
late,’ &c. Southey, too, has just been editing Beaumont and 
Fletcher, and marrying Miss Caroline Bowles. 

The Exhibition of the Royal Academy opened last week 
with the usual quantity of pieces, viz., about 1200, but in my 
poor judgement a large portion of them would scarcely pass 
muster in Clinton Hall. Wilkie has two er three, but they 
are not in his usual department. Leslie has a few small 
things, and Turner four or five of his gorgeous extravaganza ; 








O'Connell had a ‘ precursor’ mecting on Monday evening, 

to explain the objects of that body. All who went were| 
obliged to give their names and pay a shilling for a ticket, | 
which on examination proved to bea certificate that they had | 
paid their subscription and were enrolled as ‘ Precursors ’ !—! 


A clever device! I enclose one ef the cards. The Agitator’s | 
| 


(excluding all bachelors without local habitation.) Perhaps | 
Daniel has compromised with Melbourne. His influence is 
not to be sneezed at by any Ministry. I never heard more 
hearty cheering than they gave him at this meeting. 

The hereditary Grand Duke of Russia, (son of the Empe- 
ror,) and Prince Frederick Henry of the Netherlands, are) 
now in London on a visit. His Imperial Highness is hand-| 
some, and said to be agreeable. Query: Will the royal 
young lady of England appreciate him? He had the honor of 
‘her Majesty’s hand for the first quadrille ’ at the State Ball, 
beside handing her to the royal dinnertable. He is of course 
féted and dined by all the ton. By the way, it is singular 
what civility they do show to heirs-apparent here in Eng- 
land. There is Prince John of the United States, who rep- 
resented his Court at the Coronation, and received all sorts 
of attention—very properly too, under the cir “and | 
no wonder he is getting into favor with royalty. Instead of 
going home, as the other ‘ Special Envoys’ did, he continues 
to this day to figure at the Palace State Balls, the Duke of 
Cambridge's grand dinner parties, and the Marquess of North- 
ampton’s conversaziones—but it appears from yesterday’s 
‘Court Circular.’ that, after all, he is not the heir, the Simon 
Pure having just arrived. That document, after chronicling 
the movements of Lord This and the Dutchess of That, says: 





aod Landseer has done‘ Van Amburgh among the Lions,’ and 


|| a few more of his inimitable dogs. The most merit is in the 


pictures of some of the younger artists. 

The Society of British Artists and two rival Societies of 
Water-Colors Exhibitions are also open, beside Beuford’s 
New Panoramas of Rome and the Coliseum, (very beautiful,) 


| and an assortment of other purse-traps. 


The engraving from Sully’s portrait of the Queen is out, 
and is much admired. It is acknowledged by all to be the 
most graceful, pleasing and correct one which has yet been 
done. ‘ The Yankee’ against a host! 

This is the Society-Anniversary month—as in New-York— 
and every body is in town, of course. The weather has been ~ 
as cold as January. 

Literature.—Net much doing j in new books. ‘ The Diary 
of Rev. John Ward,’ of Stratford-on-Avon, is curious as a 
slight sketch of the times, (1690,) but it is marvelous that 
even in this we get hold of next to nothing about Shakspeare— 
a single paragraph comprising the whole of the Rev. gentle- 
man’s information respecting that ‘clayver man.’ He ven- 
tures a doubt, it is true, whether one ‘ does weil in omitting 
Shakspeare in his list of dramatic poets,’ (!) and makes a 
mem. to look at Shakspeare’s works when opportunity offers (!) 
—not having found time so to do. 

The pictorial edition of Shakspeare is going on bravely—a 
decided hit. Knight prints 10,000 copies of each play. He 
is just commencing histories of Palestine, Greece, &c., simi- 
larly illustrated. 

The new edition of Shelley’s works is completed in four 
volumes. The infidel passages are expurgated. 

Thomas Miller, (late) basket-maker, has made another 
pleasant book of ‘ Rural Sketches,’ and his new novel, ‘ Fair 











one too; and Louis Philippe will doubtless model his policy 





“ Abraham Van Buren, Esq., eldest son of the President 


Rosamond,’ is also ‘just ready.’ Miller is doubtless a map 
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of genius, and probably ficds book-making a more profitable 
trade than his former one. Green fields, running brooks and 
the tangled wildwood are agreeable things to discourse of in 
warm weather, even though seen only through the windows 
of the imagination, from the smoky vicinity of Grub-street. 

The reprinting of ‘Choice Old Literature’ is quite the rage. 
Two or three new editions of Percy’s Reliques of Old English 
Poetry, and of Spenser, Massinger, etc., and the marvelous 
Adventures of that first of English travelers and prince of fib- 
tellers, Sir John Maundeville, have been done, verbatim et 
diteratim, from the old folio, with copies of the rude old wood 
cuts. The life of Dr. Morrison, the late celebrated Mission- 
ary at Canton, is announced. 

Farraday, the greatest Chemist of the day, and the most 
delightful of lecturers, has just published in an octavo his 
* Researches in Electricity,’ &c., partly reprinted from the 
* Philosophical Transactions.’ 

A useful volume on ‘ Arts and Artisans, at Home and 
Abroad,’ with statistics of manufactures, &c., by Symmons, 
is just out. Memoir of the (great) Duchess of Marlborough ; 





THE NEW-YORKER. 
newspapers, stoutly denying all participation in the author- (> The Emigration from Canada to this country is very 
ship of the dirty pamphlet called ‘ Life in New-York '—said | extensive this seagon. 700 persons crossed to Lewiston in 
authorship having been attributed to him in a delicious arti- || ten days. ' 

cle from the pen of the resident Editor of the ‘Corsair.’ We}/ [3° The Mormons are about settling in Iowa Territory, 
shall leave Dr. Porter to fight his own battles, believing him || near Madison. 500 of them, we hear, have encamped there. 
eminently capable of proving his own statements and demol- || They have been for some timo in Llinois, near Quinoy. 
ishing an army of pigmies like the redoubtable General, IG 46,000 bushels of P hate bien nies 
though sustained by his full staff of imported bullies and Ohio by Cleveland this spring. Price, 75 to 874 a — The 
hireling miscreants. We cannot but laugh, however, at the crop failed last year. 

peepee oe ra « weit: “7 ar oe {3 The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania has decided that 
mitted into the Evening Star—charging the Corsair, the Spirit paemes lett dni taniain lt in tain ip UN 
of the Times and this paper, with a conspiracy to put down Ger this tonnnt’s wali: * ight 

the New-York Mirror! Goodness gracious! There 's a plot! Z : nt 

There ’s a cold coalition for you! Is it not sufficient to fire} [I The Great Race over the Union Course on Tuesday 
with indi ion every virtuous and susceptible bosom ? was won by Mr. W. C. Livingston's Job, beating Mr. Stevens's 
, yo mill and milliners’ apprentices! Wake from Fordham the first and 3d heats. Mr. Heth's Jack. Kremer 
your apathy and going to sleep over bobbinet Will ye rest | *** drawn, ven Cope. Stockton’s Caetins distanced. 

upon your scissors, when your favorite periodical is thus wan-|} J” A serious riot took place in Westchester County on 
tonly assailed? Sharpen your needles for the t! Sew || Sunday night the 26th ult. among the Irish laborers employed 
up the conspirators !—then shall the Mirror shine out in its || om the Croton Water Works, between the two Irish ponies 








two more volumes of the Diary of the Times of George the 
Fourth, edited by the late John Galt; Fellowe’s Journey in a | 
part of Asia Minor not before visited by European travelers ; | 
the Earl of Chesterfield’s Correspondence, vol. III. ; Wilbra- | 
ham’s Travels in the Caucasus and Georgia; Hood's Own,’ | 
complete in 12 numbers or 1 vol.; a reprint of Channing’s 
new Letter on Slavery; and Dr. Wardlaw’s Lectures on 
National Church Establishments, in reply to Chalmers, are 
among the new books announced. 

A new work by Miss Sedgwick, a lady whose writings do 
honor to her country, is to be published simultaneously at 
Boston and by Wiley and Putnam, and Tilt, in London. 

Thomas Haynes Bayley died within a few days, after actu- 
ally suffering want! He was the author of several capital dra 
matic pieces ; and of course every boarding-school Miss has 
his songs by heart. In how imany drawing-rooms of the gay 





and affluent have they been sung to the light guitar, while 
their author was pining in sickness and poverty! Alas, the 
fate of genius!—Adieu. I write in steamboat haste. 





“Very Pluvious.’—The beautiful verses of our lady-poet 
upon ‘leafy June,’ will excite a smile of incredulity as well as 
of admiration. She must have quite depended upon Fancy 
for the sources of her inspiration; for the face of Nature has 
been cloudy and sad. 

*The rain! it raineth every day ;’ 
the clouds drop incessant moisture; the atmosphere is sur- 
charged with humidity; people who rely upon the weather 
for a topic of conversation have left off saying ‘a fine day,’ 








and confine themselves to the epithet ‘very pluvious;”’ the 
geese are in their glory; umbrellas are in demand, and eat 
Smith’s caoutchouc establishment is run down with cus- 
tomers. ° 

“ Do you think it is going to clear off?”’ dolefully interro- 
gates a tall gentleman in spectacles. “Can't say, but if it 
doesn’t, I shall clear out,” replies a short man in a white hat. | 


|| Morous contributor to the periodicals, not excepting Theodore 


pristine splendor, reflecting the latest fashions and the newest || kuown as ‘Corkonians’ and ‘Fardowns.’ Fire-arms were 
old jokes and the nicest conundrums and the prettiestest po- | used, shanties torn down, and several persous severely in- 
etry and the most ‘ sparkling’ on dits and the most ‘ recher-| jured. Many of the rioters were secured, but the ring-lead- 
chée’ editorials and most ‘refreshing’ notices to correspond- || ¢rs escaped. 
ents! Then shall every number be better than the last, and||} (C7 Dr. Hungerford of Troy was instantly killed at Niagara 
the last be the best that ever was, and that more splendid | Falls on the 27th ult. by the falling of a mass of rock upon 
than itself or than any other had been or could be—though | him from a hight of 150 feet. The guide, Lindsey, who was 
all this, like the conspiracy above alluded to, would exist only || standing with him at the foot of the cataract, narrowly escaped 
in the inventive imagination of the person, who is permitted || with a contusion. 
to puff and plaster General Morris (who is not and never was) THE CRO PS. 
the Editer of the Misrer) ia the columns of the Evening amt Genessee County.—The Wheat fields look more and more 
The Boy's Comiry Bosh, velng the seat Wo of a cvsnery] PRON ay. kta dupe of dey eouther meahd semed 
boy, written by himself; exhibiting all the amusements, | this evil, and secure the largest crep of whéat we have hed 
pleasures and pursuits of children in the country ; edited by || for many years. Rochester Democrat. 


William Howitt.—The above work is among the most exeel-|! FYorida.—The Tallahassee Watchman of the Lith enys, 


lent and capital books of the kifid ever printed. It is full of “ We are informed that pros for —— crops are 
delightful anecdotes, tales. experiments and plays, admirably || 9°W ™ost ———. tis there will be more cotton 
adapted to the young. The volume will be embellished with | ~~ ore Buiies bean extend entiguiies- 
benutiel designs, executed on weed by the best artists, and!) Missouri.—The rospect of the grain crops in this State 
no pains ot expense will be spared to make it equal to the || never was finer. The Indian corn is becoming a large culture, 
| London copy. Having had the volume in hand several | as it is found to be of a quality very superior and of a great 
months, the undersigned is able to announce it again as in a yield. The fruit trees have been greatly damaged by frosts. 


° ‘ . . Missouri corn and Michigan wheat are among the new pro- 
orate of forwerdne + that will enable him to have it ready for ducts of the West, which are to form henceforth important 
sale in good season. Samvet Corman, 8 Astor-House, Broadway. || items in the market. 


Adam Buff, and other Men of Character; by Dougies! Pennsylvania.—The Lancaster Examiner ef Thursday 


_ ae, 3 , ’ : _|| says: “* The prospects for an abundant harvest throughout the 
Jerrold.—This is a collection of o author’s magazine pe | Union, were never better. Every where, the promising ap- 
pers. They are capital in their way—excellent reading ae) pearance of the grain is flatteringly spoken of. 
stage-coach and steamboat. Douglas Jerrold is the best hu- | Virginia.—The Winchester Republican of Tuesday says: 

| “ We receive daily, from almost every section of our country, 

Hook, but excepting Dickens and ‘ Little Pedlington’ Poole || glowing agro = the promising — of the = 

; ‘ .P . ’ ||crops. In alley its appearance is as fine as cou! 

a ae sa ee Wellow-Fiash Concopentonce.” By | wished, and we have every prospect of an abundant harvest. 

way, who is he? | The young corn, too, appears in a healthy condition, but it is 

The May Periodicals.—We have received our English | }¢t far too soon to predict with any degree of confidence what 
budget, but not in season for copious extracts in this number || may be ite probable yield. 

Iti full of ri . w , : ‘|| The Alexandria Gazette of Thursday says:—‘ We havo 

tis rich promise. We belicve our readers will rest | ..on gentlemen, within the last week or two, from many of 











“ What! fly to a foreign country ?"—* Yes! any where to be | 
subject to a different reign.” A man may be excused even 

for a vile pun, in such weather. It clogs the brain, clouds the 

intellect, obfuscates the imagination, corrugates the faculties 

and ‘ discumgumfrigobrighisticates’ all human comprehensi- 

bilities. To quote elegant Latin, ‘non sumus quales era- 

mus,’ we are not what we were. We lose our identities; we 

meet ourselves in the mirror and offer to shake hands, think- 

ing that we behold a sallow individual whom we had known 

at the South. We become what Mr. Mantalini in Nicholas 

Nickleby threatened, ‘dem’d moist, unpleasant bodies.’ If 

Hamlet had lived in these days, he would not have wished in 

vain that his ‘ too, too solid flesh would melt and be resolved 

into a dew.’ He would have been in his element. ‘ Water, | 
water, every where.’ How people will hang themselves out | 
to dry in the next spell of sunny weather! It must come in a 

couple of months—there is comfort in the anticipation of the 

dog-deys! 

A Conspiracy Exploded.—Brigadier General George P. 
Morris, author of * The Deserted Bride and other Poems,’ and 
* Hits at the Times,’ (this enumeration includes, we , 
all the acknowledged productions of this famous = 
come vut with a card in several of the morning and evening 















well contented this week with the racy original matter we! the neighboring Counties in Virginia—Fairfax, Fauquier, 
offer, including, as it does, a capital epistle from our valued | Loudoun, F oe trp tory Ke. &e. the richest 
grain country in te- t ail concur in represent- 
Londen correspondent. ing the crops as remarkably fine, and the wheat fields, es- 
THEATRICAL. — as exceedingly luxuriant. The cool weather which 
This has been « most interesting week in theatrical matters, The || has prevailed is good for the wheat, and is helping very much. 
Taglionis, Ellen Tree, and Mr. Balls, at the Park; and Wallack in || They will begin cutting wheat in the James River country 
Tortesa, and the newly got up Opera of La Gazza Ladra, at the Na- || next week, und some of the farmers in Fairfax will com- 
tional, having been the attractions. The last having been performed || mence in about two weeks.” 
at an hour too late for remark this week, we must postpone our ob-|| The Lexington, Ky., Gazette of the 30th ult. says: “From 
servations until the next number ofour paper. It was abeliycnteen | all parts of the State, and in fact from the whole country, the 
ful on the first night, and was announced for repetition amidst tu- || accounts are most favorable as to the abundant appearance of 
multuous applause. oie the approaching harvest.” ’ 


The American yer of Dental Science, No. L. has just Indiana.—The Wabash Courier of Saturday 25th ult. says: 


, . . : ** Accounts from all quarters, with one or two exceptions, re- 
been issued. It is edited by Chapin A. Harris of Baltimore, present the te of the grain and corn crops, as being 


and Eleazer Parmley of New York, and presents a very fair very flattering, and much better than they were at the same 
appearance. The subject of the Dental Ligament, the dis- || period last year.” 

covery of which made some noise last year, is treated rather || Louisiana.—The New Orleans Louisianian of the 24th ult. 
canstically and incredulously. Dr. John Hunter's celebrated po wee of = ee 2 aes en 
— = the Teeth is partly given, and will be concluded Meswtame ly is canis fine. In some places 
in succeeding numbers. it was feared that the drought which prevailed during the first 
The Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Company held its an- || fortnight of May, would be injurious to the and cotton. 


nual meeting at Washington on Mowlay. Hon. Francis ee pony - —— | ahaten _ — uvegett 














Thomas, of Maryland, was elected President, with a new Every thing looks flourishing in the country, and the fields 
Board of Directors, aoilion an ubendont vowend we eis tonwsuny creas eeu.” 
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Lats rrom Mrxico.—By the New Orleans slips of the 
25th of May we learn of the arrival at that port of the 
schooner G. H. Wetter, from Vera Cruz, on the 16th, 
bringing confirmation of the battle between the Govern 
ment treops and the Federalists under Gen. Mexia, in 
which the latter was defeated. 


The action took place six leagues from Puebla, at a place 
called Necarigo. General Mexia, with a thousand men, 


attacked the enemy—the gevernment troops consisted of || p, 


2,500 men under General Valencia. The action com- 
menced on the 7th inst. at 4 o'clock, and lasted till 10 
o'clock, A.M. Duriug the whole of which period General 
Mexia fought with the most undaunted bravery, having 
taken the artillery of the enemy no less than three times, 
which was as often retaken. 

When on the point of gaining a victory, he was chased 
in the rear by Santa Ana, who had just arrived with 1,400 
men from Puebla. His {sudden and impetuous attack 
through the Federalists into a confusion, from which they 
could not be rallied—they fled injall directions, leaving 
their commander, Mexia, a prisoner to the Centralists.— 
He was immediately ordered to be shot by Santa Ana, and 
the sentence was executed without delay. The loss on 
either’side was not ascertained. [ Bee. 

We have conversed with the captain of the schooner G. 
H. Wetter, who left Vera Cruz on the 16th inst. He in- 
formed us that the official account of Mexia’s defeat had 
been published at Vera Cruz, but he came away without 
any newspapers. It appears that Gen. Mexia had advanced, | 
at the head of six hundred men, to within five leagues of | 
the city of Puebla. That he gave battle to about double | 
his force under two Generals of the CentfAlists—the action 
began about daylight, and victory favored Mexia’s small, 
army for several hours. A little before 10 o'clock, how- 
ever, his battalions were suddenly charged from the rear 
by about six hundred yaa Bee od Santa Ana in person. 
‘The shock was irresistible—Mexia's ag he nearly all 
cut to pieces. ‘Taken prisoner himself, he was tried by a 
drum-head court-martial in the afternoon, and shot at five 
o'clock. (Courier. 


From the New Orleans Courier, May 30. 

Latest rrom Mxxico.—The U.S. Cutter Woodbury, ar- 
rived this morning, brings intelligence from Tampico to the 
18th inst. and from Vera Cruz and Mexico to the 10th. 

From Tampico, the news is, that the Centralists under Gen. 
Arista, were within 15 miles of the city, and it was believed, 
would enter the place without resistance. 

One American, one English, and one French of war 
were lying at anchor near Tampico, and the merchants of | 
these nations had sent off the most valuable parts of their ef- 
fects on board of the vessels of war, fearing lest the Mexican | 








soldiers might be allowed to pillage the , after taking 
possession. Business was at a stand at Tampico, and many 
people bad left that place. 


From Vera Cruz, we learn that the Texian Minister to 
Mexico, was received with gross insults and not allowed to 
proceed to the capital. 

From the capital, we learn that Gen. Urrea has been taken | 
and carried there wounded—Santa Ana was received with 
the most extravagant demonstrations of joy. It is said in the | 
papers that he is taking the most active measures to recruit | 
soldiers, and fill up the army skeletons. An official report | 
gives the number authorized by law, viz: 9,600 cavalry, 
4,000 artillery, and 26,000 infantry. It appears the number 
actually under arms is little over one third of the force called 
for by law, say 2,800 artillery, 3,900 cavalry, and about 8,000 


infantry. 

President Bust te issued a Proclamation on the 4th 
inst. in which he called on the people of the internal Prov 
inces and those of the State of Tamaulipas to submit and 
rally under the Central Government. He points to the Tex- 
ians and savages on the eastern frontiers of Mexico as the 
only real foes of the country, against whom the Mexicans 
may ify their military ardor. This Proclamation shows 

ustamente is sceking to gain over the Federalists by fair 
words, and that he is rather unwilling to adopt the violent 
measures of Santa Ana. 

The accounts from the different cities and States of the in- 
terior of Mexico, as published in the papers of the Capital, 
warrant the conclusion that tranquillity reigned, and no dis- 
position was felt to oppose the Central Government. It may 
possibly that a collision will take place between Bus- 
tamente and Santa Ana for the supreme power ; but it is evi- 
dent that the iiberal party in Mexico has been silenced for 


years to come. 

The Woodbury brought $30,472 in specie. 

Michigan is said to have made the most ample provisions 
for Education of any State in the Union. Her University will 
have an annual income (from Public Lands) of $60,000, and 
her Common Schools of $350,000. 

CF By a late law of this State, all persons who observe 
Saturday as the Sabbath are entitled to the same immunities 
from arrest, jury, duty, &c. on that day as are others on Sun- 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Annual Statement of the Commerce and Navigation of 
the United States.—We have received from Washington 
an abstract of this interesting document, from which we 
present the following: 
Of which were imported in American vessels. ........+++ 103,087,448 
In foreign vessels. ....+++se000ss00008 scessseeeesecees 10,620,950 
. Total amount. «4460. s0ecsecesessss. 108,406,616 
Of which were domestic produce. «++0++seeee+ceeesseees 96,033,821 
OPCIZN PFOUUCE. 2000+ ssecessseecscccssevcceescessees 12,452,795 
DOMESTIC ARTICLES. 
Exported in American vessels. ...0++s+eesssseeeeeseees 79,855,509 
“ = Foreign vessels. .... seeecccecesscccsceses 16,178,222 
FOREIGN ARTICLES. 









Exported in Ameritan vessels. ...+ +++. +++eseeeeeee soe» 9,964,200 
“  Poreign v sseseecceseeceseccsceeees + 2,488,595 
American ship entered the ports of the United States Tons. 
for the year 1BSB. ce rcccceccssecs 1,302,974 
Do. haa A EE 
Foreign entered during the same time........... 502,110 
Registered tonnage as corrected re seer 
Enrolled and imi cdbaateertocertectoceee «+ 1,041,105 
Fishing vessels ...00-ssees.eese00 Coescecccccoce 131,102 
tal LOMK. cee cecececcceeeceeees eves 1,994,798 
Employed in whale fishery. .........+sseeesceecesecceece 129,629 
Shipping built in the United States during the Sept. 30, 1838. 
Registered........ ecccece ee ccccccces nde thedtee 41,859 
Pb esdnescccocesceccoccessoossoeseocosees cocccccces TASS 
TORS. coccccccccceccccccce ce Cecccccscce 113,134 
The imports of the previous year ending 30th Septem- 
|| ber, 1837, amounted to $140,989,217, the exports to 


$117,419,376. It will be observed that while the imports 
of 1837-8 are less by $27,000,000 than in 1536-7, the ex- 


|| ports are less by only $9,000,000 more. This looks like 


getting out of debt. The tonnage of American shippi 
which entered in 1837-8, is greater than in 1836-7 i 
3254 tons, while the foreign tonnage is less by 173,593 
tons. This again is a favorable indication. The actaal ton- 
nage owned in the United States has increased within the 
ear from 1,896,685 tons to 1,974,798; or 98,113 tons. 
r less tonnage was built in 1837-8 than in 1836-7. 
[Journal of Commerce. 


BANK DEPARTMENT. 
Comrrno.cer’s Orrice, Albany, May 28, 1839. 

For the information of the commanity,I sabjoin the 
names of the Registers employed in this De nt under 
the General Banking Law, with the denomination of notes 
signed by them respective:y. All notes issued by this de- 
partment from and after the 28th of May, will be signed 
agreeable to the following list : 

The 1 dollar notes signed by P. B. Prindle. 





The2 “ as H. Leonard. 
The5 “ “ “ F. W. Huaxford. 
The 3s and 10s, a J. V. Ford 


rhe 20's 50's, 100°s, 500's and 1000's, signed by Tho. 
urner. 
The names of the Registers are given with the letters 
used in their respective signatures. 
Respectfully — 
HO. TURNER, Principal Register. 
The number of notes signed and registered, and the 
amount issued for the month of May, were as follows :— 





— 152,594 
1 Mr. Ford commenced May 28th, 3 days. 


07 A Copper vein was recently found on the Mina Le 
Mette tract, Missouri, from which 70,000 pounds of the min- 
eral have already been taken. 

The New York and Albany Railroad Company has com- 
menced operations. A corps of Engineers is in the field, 
and the gradation of the lower section (Westchester) is rap- 
idly progressing. 

OF The manufacture of Beet Sugar has so increased in 
Russia that but 40,000 boxes of Havana are now imperted 
annually, where 100,000 were formerly required. 

Joseph Tate, Esq. Mayor of Richmond, Va., died a few 
days sinee, aged 43. He had been Mayor of that city for 
twelve years past. 

Sarah Masten died at Somerstown, Westchester Co., on 
Thursday of last week, and the Coroner's Jury found that she 
come to her death from bruises inflicted by one Jabez Fuller, 
with whom she had lived in illicit intercourse for some years. 
Jealousy and drunkenness are supposed to have instigated the 
deed. 


w The Syracuse and Utica Railroad Company will have 
their Railroad speedily. They have very properly 
resolved to discountenance the sale of Ardent Spirits at the 








day. This is most just, 


Houses of Refreshment along the Road. 






P. B. Prindlc. ...... «+++ -$1 notes...... 402.amounting to .$44,402 
H. Leonard. .......000+. 2  secccees 49, 290. 0.22 cceees. 98,408 
FP. W. Huxford. .....+00+ Se & 10s.... 48,420. 0.000% «e000 «300,500 
#43. V. Ford............. eeeeee DAD. wccee eevee. 54,200 
Tho. Turner. ...20s, 50s and 100s. ..... 5,158. 0.000" «se00+. 278,010 | 


$704,542 | 


| On the 30th ult., Sarah Gasperi, aged 
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CF Michigan is te export a million bushels of 


, if the t prove good. 


OFFICIAL. 
Treasury Derantment, June 1, 1839. 
Notes ized by the Act of Oc 
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¢ been redeemed of these last about........ 3,795,775 63 
tetanding of the second lasue. ....-.-.20--. 

° Outstanding only......+.... ll 97 
issued under the provisions of the Act of nga 
2d March, 1830, is... 1. ccecceerecccssees ecbece.ve 3,502,276 21 


This leaves a balance of all outstanding, equatto only .. ¢6,032,288 18 
LEVI WOODBURY, Secretary of the Treasury- 


MR. WILLIAMS, 
Honorary Oculist to His Majesty the King of the French, &c. 
the Editor : New-York, June 3, 1439. 
Jcennes Sut Sect intiguete® sunfing Sie martian Roctiend 
in the North American, of Philadelphia, of the 25th ult, 
you will with me, is an infamous libel upon my moral 
tees : 


7 both, if not frustrated 
bya yy power—which I have no doubt it will be. See 17th Psa. 
8th to 13th v., 18th Psa. 17th v., and 97th Psa. Ist v. 

Happily kuowing that your journal has been, and believing that it 
will inue to be, ted upon upright principles, I feel assured 
that you will the following letter to me from a frie.d in this 
city to appear in your columns, and to add, on my part, that the whole 
are founded on falsehoods, and which I may be called upon to prove 
in Sour Se Guanes © seapesnaanny Gael © 0 aaee I 

now only name one, which ie— The self-styled Dr. Williams, 
Oculist to the King of France.” Your whole population, whe have 
read what I have written, must know that I never called myself any 
thing but Mr. Williams, the English Oculist, and Honorary Oculist 
to the King of the French, &c. I have the honor to be yours, 
Joun Witiiams, the E. O., 

Formerly Oculist to Louis XVIIL and Charlies X., and H Ocu- 

liet to their Majesties Louis Philip, King of the French, Leo- 

pold, King of the Belgians. Corr'g. Member of the Medical Soci- 

eties of Paris, Toulouse, and many others. 
Dated Providence House, N. Y., June 3, 1£39. 
To The Editor of the North American, Philadelphla : 

a are the last that I should — capable of suffer- 
ing oods to appear in your paper, more especially when 
those falsehoods are libel: By sheer accident, your r of Sat- 
arday last was put into my bands this morning, when [ naturally 
looked for your editorial remarks, but instead of which found others, 
which, as | said before, much surprised me. 

—, the past year I have had occasion to call frequently at the 
house of Dr. Williams, Oculist, and verity obliges me to inform you 
that you have much calumaiated that gentleman, as | have seen many 


years, and that some of them 
of other eminent Oculists. I never saw any thing like imposition or 
duplicity on either of my visits; on the contrary, ! heard and saw 
much that would do honor for every Christian man te imitate. 

I learnt from many that they were not only restored to sight, or oth- 
erwise benefitted gratis, but that they had received } aid 
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| from him to assist and ameliorate the dietresses of their lies. This 


gentieman Yr have not only slandered, but bave classed him with a 
set of men I shall not defile my letter to name in the same sheet. 
Were it not for giving pain to Dr. W.,1 would certainly send him your 
paper; but as he doe not deserve any thing but satisinction, it would 
therefore be pleasing to me if I could flatter myself that he may never 
see the libel, (for libelous it is,) as 1 know him so well as to think that 
he would adopt some to ince you of your error, and 
the wickedness of those who have paid you for the insertion of your 
slander. 5 am, cans cnese pen, tay Coes Gis, Setagenen, eae SO seen 
be obliged, against our will pater enswer for every one of our 
actions as well as our words and gehts, if they are not in strict 
accordance with truth, and more especially when we unjustly calum- 
niate those who do not deserve it; for 1 read very recently in the 
word of God, that “ vengeance is mine, and I will repay it, saith the 
Lord.” I woald net have such a denunciation hanging over my head 
for all the city of New-York. Restitution, therefore, is our duty in 
allerrors we have committed—of the property or reputation we have 
taken away, or have to do, whether we have succeeded in 
our efforts er not, which is tke law of our happy country, and which 
has been frequently recorded in our police re ; and many have 
been punished for their efforts to do what a kind and overruling 

dence prevented. I shall expect, therefore, to see that you, my dear 
sir, are not so far gone but that you will make oor pate oe 
as the wound have endeavored to inflict, which you can only 

in the same column in which your slander appeared ; then, and only 
then, shall I continue to think well of you as an Editor and as a man. 

I did not intend, when I began my letter, to write many lines, yet 
a love for the truth has induced me to write what I have. 

New-York, June 1, 1839. A New-Yorxer. 

P. 8. Since writing the above letter, I have seen Dr. Wi 
he has not read it, nor have I told him that I have written it; but I 
asked him to oblige me with a couple of his last publications, which 
he did, and which I now forward to you—one for your perusal, and 
one for your benevolent friend who invited you to insert the calumny. 

On second thoughts, I have gaenpete ~ tata ay 
letter, and if he desires to see your paper of Saturday last, 
have it as an act of justice on my part. 

P. 8. 2d. sign my proper same but Gas wes eggechee~ 
the Oculist of the E lafirmary = a rear ee th 
ye as uced to the ne- 
county of applying to bim for his wordorful skill Know oe famous 
for writing for newspapers. A New-Yorxer. 














F. Maldowny, both of this ony 

On the 4th inst. Noah T. Pike to Charlotte daughter of the late Ab- 
reham Child, -~4 

Also, N Denton, Esq. of Gowanus, Brooklyn, to Janet Ho- 
garth, of New York. 

Oh the 5th inst. J. Resem Onderdoak to Sarah, daughter of Israel 
T. Trask, Eeq. 





Died, 
At Quarantine, on the 3d inst, Captain John Lamb Perry, master 
of the brig Smyrna. 
On the 5th inst. William C. son of Heary Dougherty, aged 6 years. 
Ou tho Oh tat, Aochinehd Lamont, aged St. 
On the 5th inst., in brooklyn, John eer ha 
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MAIDEN, OH, LOV’ST THOU ME? 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN BY MRS. C. M. SAWYER—MUSIC COMPOSED BY LOUIS VON BEETHOVEN. 
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SECOND VERSE. FOURTH VERSE. SIXTH VERSE. 
Jey, oh, how pure and blest, " Gently thy seft eye beams, J Ever alone te thee 
Thrills through my raptured breast, Seothing leve’s ardent dreams— | Hallow'd my life shall be— 
Leve, when beholding thee Dearest, thy witching glance Changelets in jey or pain 
Smiling on me! Me doth entrance ‘ | Will I remain ! 
Ahk, bat how keen a smart Bat, as iu darkest shades Death may disselve our chain, . 
Pierces this anguish’d heart ; Day’s beaming splendor fades, | Yet shall we meet again, , 
Art theou,—oh, beauteous star! All, when I see not thee, Sharing a brighter lot,— ra. 
From me afar! Dark is to me! @h, then, weep net! tiv 
THIRD VERSE. FIFTH VERSE. SEVENTH VERSE. , 
Love, hew thou torturest— Sweet as the zephyr’s kiss, Locks of the hue of night— Fa 
Leaving mer peace, ner rest! Leve, thy fond greeting is, | Eyes with love's lustre tright— of | 
Tortures, ak, keener still, When from thy resy lip, } Besy lips, soft and sweet— siz 
His heart must feel, Welcome I sip! | When shall we meet ¢ ie 
Deep in whose hopeless breast, Ah, how each bitter wo } Maiden, ob, list to me, . 
Leve, unrequited, rests! Changes te pleasure’s glow, Heart-sick I call to thee! dif 
Tertares, ah, keener still, When I am fondly prest, } Miniden, fer thee I ycarn, tin 
Mie heart muast feel ‘| Leve, to chy Goons? tl me __ Dearest, return: ) im 
————— _ ————— — SS = === => = - + 10 
THE ANGEL’ 3. Yet his love he never spoke, 
eaeeen, _—o Till now the silent spell he broke ; THE NEW-YORKER. ga 
There is a German ition, th , The hidden fire to flame did spring, —_— not 
place in -/ on By, a marpey bp a atte Penn opener Fann'd by the passing angel’s wing. Tur New Yorker is published in two forms—The Folio or the Fr 
ee elie de cine Pe pnw ha = sd a wee to have “I have loved thee well and long, ‘ common newspaper form, every Saturday morning, on a large impe- ple 
I thought two senens poctebeble 00 tan Hag +4 With love of Heaven's own making ! rial sheet, at Three Dollars per annum, Two Fifty in advance, or Five 
Pesutiful superatition. as . ~ This is not a poet’s song, Dollars for two copies. Asa further inducement to uniting in subscrip - a 
r evenine’s auiet ii But a true heart’s speaking; tions, five copies will be sent for Ten Dollars remitted absolutely in ad- 
- a two Jom ea I will love thee still, oudves me vance, and any larger number in proportion. Ww 
They say, while in such tran uil light, He felt—he spoke as one inspired; The Quarto edition is issued every Saturday evening, on a larger of | 
“An angel round them on a The words did from Truth’s fountain spring, and finer sheet, intended expressly for binding. Each number contains ati 
And further still old legends tell : Upwakened by the angel’s wing. sixteen large pages of three columus each, including a page of popular ) 
The first who breaks the silent spell Silence o’er the maiden fell, Music, and excluding advertisements. It forms two ample volumes of e 
To say a soft and pleasing thing, ‘ Her beauty lovelier making ; 416 pages each per annum, and is afforded at Four Dollars a year, of 
Hath felt the passing angel’s wing. And by her blush, he knew full well Three Fifty in advance. Three copies, howover, will be sent for Ten eet 
‘ ‘ The dawn of love was breaking. Dollars; and Five Dollars remitted free of charge will be credited 
Thus a musing minstrel strayed It came like sunshine o’er his eighteen months. Subscriptions are respectfully solicited. ens 
_By the summer ocean, He felt that they should never part! H. GREELEY, & CO. Publishers, fac 
eee ds: feed She » oh! the lovely thing No. 1 Ann-street, New-York. bie 
ith a bard’s devotion Had felt the passing angel’s wing! Specimen copies cheerfully forwarded when required. 





